THE NATIONAL 
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1500 of the TOPS in Stud Rams, Registered and 
Range Rams will be offered at the 


34th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS—NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





MON., AUG. 22 


9:30 A.M.: Suffolks 


1:00 P.M.: Hampshires and Suffolk- 
Hampshire Crossbreds 


Sale under management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS‘N 
414 Pacific National Life Bldg., 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


TUES., AUG. 23 


9:30 A.M.: Rambouillets and 
Corriedales 


1:00 P.M.: Columbias, Panamas, and 
Whitefaced Crossbreds 








Catalogs Available 
July 20 




















The RAM Is HALF the Flock 
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THE COVER 


The flock of purebred Columbias have 
just left the lambing corral of Alden K. Bar- 
ton in Manti, Utah, and are on their way 
to the spring range. “They will move to the 
summer range, on the Manti National For- 
est July 1,” writes Mr. Barton. “Our lambs 
come in April and usually weigh over 100 
pounds by September.” Picture was taken 
by Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh, Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association. 








The Cutting Chute 


Arco Atomic Area 


The Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
ever watchful of the welfare of its members, 
arranged for a meeting with L. E. Johnston, 
area manager, Atomic Energy Commission, 
to go over the situation confronting sheep- 
men whose stock graze part of the area to 
be included in the Atomic plant at Arco, 
Idaho. 


It was. indicated by Mr. Johnston that 
work on the plant would probably not be 
advanced sufficiently this year to prevent 
the grazing of any livestock in the area and 
that this might also be the case through the 
spring of 1950. Assurance was given that 
the effect on local economy in connection 
with livestock, private land, water, trails 
and roads, would receive careful study, and 
that when the surveys are completed a meet- 
ing will be held with stockmen to go over 
the grazing situation. 


Honored 


Friends and neighbors of Mr. Thomas 
Yearian and Seth Ball combined a surprise 
event at the Yearian ranch at Lemhi recent- 
ly. The occasion was the 60th wedding an- 
niversary for Mrs. Yearian, sheep queen of 
Idaho, and Mr. Yearian and the 81st birth- 
day of Seth Ball, wool grower from Salmon, 
Idaho. These well known producers of Ida- 
ho have been outstanding in their contribu- 
tions to the industry for many many years. 


—Idaho Bulletin 
Airplane Spraying 


“Airplane application of herbicides,” said 
F. L. Timmons, research agronomist on 
weed control in the U.S.D.A. at a recent 
Weed Control Conference at Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, “is not just an opportunity for a prof- 
itable adventure for anyone who happens to 
own a plane and can rig it up with some 
sort of spray boom. It is highly technical 
business, requiring considerable training 
and experience in operating airplane spray- 
ing equipment and a thorough understand- 
ing of the hazards involved, both to per- 
sonnel and to crops. No operator or com- 
pany should attempt commercial spraying 
until he has had this training, and has this 
understanding. A spraying organization 
should also be able to assume the financial 
risks of loss of equipment or personnel and 
damage to crops, or should have adequate 
insurance to cover such risks” 
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HERE'S WHY 


Livestock Need 
Trace Mineralized Salt 


The more nutritionists learn about 
animal feeding, the more impor- 
tant do trace minerals become. 
They have discovered that trace 
minerals influence the whole 
enzyme, hormone, and vitamin ac- 
tivities of the body — the basic 
life functions. 


But because of heavy cropping of 
land, erosion, and the greater re- 
sults we expect of livestock, few 
animals get enough. This is true 


In 1906 the average dairy herd improvement 
cow gave 215 pounds of butterfat a year. 
Today she produces 344 pounds. Because of 
this increased activity in the body, there is 
greater need of trace minerals. 


Heavy cropping of land has consistently taken 
more minerals out of our soils. There is not 
enough to supply are life adequately. Trace 
minerals must be fed directly to be sure live- 
stock get enough. 


even in the most fertile parts of 
the country. 


The safe way, the easy, effective 
economical way, to feed essential 
cobalt, iron, copper, manganese, 
and iodine is in Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt. It is like a low- 
cost insurance policy covering all 
your livestock — assurance of 
healthier, thriftier animals and 
greater profits. 


x% a pe" 
= 


Erosion has dumped millions of tons of fertile 
topsoil into our rivers, lakes, and oceans... 
robbed us of precious minerals. Accordin 
to recent survey in Wisconsin, four out 0 
five farms are mineral deficient. 


The best way to feed trace minerals is Mor- 
ton’s Trace Mineralized Salt, fed free choice. 
Then each animal can take what it wants 
needs. The cost is only a few cents additional 
per animal per, vear. 


the logical Carrier for Trace Minerals ne? g 


Cobalt... Iron... Copper... roe 


Free Choice TRACE I 





Manganese ... lodine iM RTONS j 
: | Fiee Chote ; 


There is an interdependence between salt and 

trace minerals. They work better as a group than y TRACE MINERALI7 

as individual elements, for greater health and Weare ED 
thrift and to prevent trace mineral deficiencies. sages SALT 
Moreover, fed Free Choice, there is a regular, Gn i 
constant intake — never too much or too little. ¥, 
Write for folder. Morton Salt Co., Chicago 3, Ill. Ag a 
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Mountain View 


SUFFOLKS 


The Best Blood Lines 





Young Rams 
FOR SALE 


Howard Vaughn 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
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ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


Owners of the Largest Registered 


SUFFOLK FLOCK IN UTAH 


Our 20 years in the Suffolk business en- 
ables us to select our breeding stock. 
We are offering in the National Ram 
Sale: 16 Top Yearling Rams sired by 
Walter P. Hubbard Ram. 


OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 




















CALGARY SUMMER 


SHEEP SALE 


JULY 13, 1949 
EXHIBITION. GROUNDS 
CALGARY — ALBERTA — CANADA 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE FAMOUS 


Calgary Exhibition & Stampede 
JULY llth TO 16th, 1949 
SUFFOLK AND HAMPSHIRE STUD RAMS 
AND A FEW SELECTED EWES OF EACH 
1% A TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY 60 


Western Canadian Sheep are noted for their 
substance and quality. This will be a selec- 
tion of their finest, contributed by leading 
breed throughout the west. 





AUCTION SALE COMMENCES AT 8:30 P.M. 
For catalogue, write 
J. Chas. Yule, Secretary 


ALBERTA SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CALGARY ALBERTA 


CANADA 








U. S. Testing Company 
Opens Denver Branch 


The United States Testing Company 
opened a branch at 4639 Lafayette Street, 
Denver, Colorado, on June ist. The plant 
will offer a complete wool testing service 
now and later will extend the Denver work 
to other lines of industrial testing and re- 
search, 

The Denver laboratory will be under 
the direction of Berry Duff, well known in 
western wool circles. 


Mohair Growers Ask Price Support 
i. et Ieee Po Wear ie FS 
Secretary Ernest Williams of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, sup- 
ported by Representatives Fisher, Fernan- 
dez, Regan, '‘hornberry, and Miles, stated 
the case for support for mohair before the 
House Agricultural Committee on May 9th. 
The witnesses asked that mohair be given 
the same consideration as wool in the farm 
support program. 


Me) te 


Worms Retard Gain 


C. W. McDonald, extension animal hus- 
bandryman at the lowa State College, said 
that lambs free from stomach and nodular 
worms gain 10 percent faster than infected 
lambs. He recommended drenching sheep 
with phenothiazine and keeping a mixture 
of 1 part phenothiazine and 9 parts salt 
available at all times to sheep. 

—Morrell Stockmen’s Letter 


New Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 


A new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
(attosa) one quarter of a mile south of the 
northern quarantine line in Mexico, an- 
nounced by the U.S.D.A. on May 16th, was 
designated by General Harry S. Johnson, 
co-director ot the Mexico-U. S. Joint Com- 
mission handling the control work in Mex- 
ico, as the “most serious setback in the cam- 
paign to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease 
which we have experienced in the past 
eight months.” The D. A. release states 
further: 


“The discovery of the new outbreak in 
cattle was made at Ojuelos de Jalisco, mid- 
way between San Luis Potosi and Lagos de 
Moreno, which is approximately 384 miles 
southwest of Brownville, Texas. Discovery 
of the outbreak was the signal for an im- 
mediate mobilization of all inspection, 
quarantine, disinfection, and vaccination 
crews from a wide area in the vicinity. The 
object is to throw an impregnable line of 
defense around the center of the new infec- 
tion for a distance of about 50 miles in all 
directions. The infected animals, which 
had been vaccinated previously, were 
slaughtered yesterday, and immediate steps 
were taken to trace their movements prior 
to discovery of the outbreak.” 


Naylors Boost Research 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Naylor, wool grow- 
ers of Emmett, Idaho, have put up a $100 
award for a student at the University of 
Idaho doing outstanding research in the 
elimination of sheep ticks. The award will 
be given to the student in entomology who 
comes up with the best suggestion of im- 
proving methods of coping with this pest. 
This is certainly very praise worthy action. 

—Idaho Bulletin 








ANNOUNCING 
Our Select 1949 Offering 
of 


CORRIEDALE 
Stud and Range Rams 


Yearlings and Twos 
All Animals of Merit 


The Product of Conscientious Planning 


To Meet YOUR Needs 
BONAVUE RANCH 


Golden, Colorado 
Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 















TARGHEES 


RANGE Raised RAMS 


Open face, polled, thick fleshing, 
high milk yield and dense fleeces. 
Selected for production and win- 
ter range grazing. Both breeds 
developed by U.S.D.A. Bred to 
sire quality market lambs, replace- 
ment ewes and original bag 
wools. IDEAL range type. 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO. 


Stanford, Montana 


COLUMBIAS 
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COLUMBIA RAMS 


If Replacement Ewes are hard to 
buy, we suggest using some of 


OUR COLUMBIA RAMS 


on a select bunch of your ewes, 
and producing some ewes you 
will be proud to own. 
August 29th we will sell 
400 YEARLING COLUMBIA RAMS 


at a sale at our ranch. Plan now to 
attend. 


G. W. DORNEY, estse.3s"* 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 22-23, 1949 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Under Management of 


National Wool Growers Association 
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The National Wool Grower 
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Freight Rates P 
In the brief filed by the National Wool 


wers Association, American National 

Etock Association, and other livestock M A R K B 4 A N 4 0 N memes: Sc 
groups, in Ex Parte 168, through which the ra UTAH 
railroads seek a 13 percent additional in- 
crease in their rates, one reason given for 
ing such increase is that it will still 
further reduce the volume of livestock hand- 
Jed by the railroads and decrease “the al- 
ready and rapidly diminishing revenue of 
the railroads on livestock.” 

During the hearings in this case con- 
siderable testimony was put into the record 
showing the increased use of trucks in the 
movement of livestock as a result of high 
freight rates. 

Mr. Blaine, in his oral argument before 
the Commission on Ex Parte No. 168, point- 
ed up specifically “that during 1947 the rail- 
roads failed by nearly 13 million dollars to Columbia rams (April yearlings) shorn March 15th 
secure as much revenue from the livestock Spanish Fork, Utah, May 19th 
traffic gree ysl sored — as they se- 
cured in under the lower rates; that i ; 

Ur divek cic santa of 1968 the rail. My consignment of range rams for the National Ram Sale, August 
roads suffered further decrease in the live- 22-23, will be selected from this group of purebred Columbias. 

stock traffic and revenue so that fdr the 
18 month period, ended June 30, 1948, they Range men wanting good size, heavy bone, and “roughing” ability, 
failed by $13,387,480 to secure as much r ? : 

revenue from the livestock traffic as they will appreciate these quality rams. 

had secured during like period ended June 
30, 1947; that based upon the report of the 
American Association of Railroads there 
were 96,315 fewer carloads of livestock origi- 
nated on the railroads in the United States 
in 1948 than in 1947.” 


That the railroads are worried about the BROADMEAD HAMPSH | RES 
loss of revenue to other types of transporta- eeeee 
tion, particularly motor and water, is indi- oa po 
cated in an article appearing in the Wall hard to beat 
Street Journal of May 18th. It is implied 
pdltcewadl—cieigga lee higg ‘are All of our Hampshire Rams are sired by Imported English Rams, 
water or truck. ‘ and raised on Kentish wild white clover pastures, especially 
treated with lime and phosphate. 


Our usual consignment will be at the National Ram Sale... 


=) 
sc 





and photographed at 

















"Forest Service Man Honored” 


Each year the U.S.D.A. presents awards and ‘ 
to employees for “outstanding public serv_ We have rams for sale at all times at the ranch 
ice.” Among this year’s 53 individuals who HARRY M. HAWKINS, Owner ROBERT M. FINLAY, Shepherd 


received “superior service awards” is Walt J. D. HARPER, Superintendent 

L. Dutton, Chief of Range Management, Rte. 1, Amity, Oregon 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 

“for outstanding service to public welfare 
through effective administration and leader- 
ship in the field of range management, re- 
sulting in critically needed improvements 
of range lands in the National Forests with 
respect to forage, water run-off, and soil 
conservation.” 


Grasshopper Battle 


“Billions of grasshoppers are now hatch- 
ing out in large areas in northwestern Ne- 
vada, ready possibly to descend upon the 
fj} crops and the irrigated sections of the 
State,” reports George Schweiss, Director 
1 || of the Division of Plant Industry of the Ne- 
vada State Agricultural Department. 


“Whether they will or not, and how much IMPORTED ScotTcH SHEEP DoGS 
harm they will do is problematical, but it is BORDER COLLIES L. R. STEADMAN & SONS 


certain that they must be watched carefully 














We have for sale two litters of pups—one starting 7 ; 
‘ and all farmers must be on their guard, if to work and the other 11 weeks old. Sired by Salt Lake City, Utah 
they wish to prevent damage.” best sheep dog in Scotland and out of bitches and Soda Springs, Idaho 
: : : imported by us last summer and fall. All regis- 
\ I| Mr. Schweiss is heading up the battle tered. Have to Offer 
| against grasshoppers, in which the Univer- WM. MILLAR MT. PLEASANT, UTAH pase 
— sity of Nevada Agricultural Extension Serv- 





— 75 head of Large, Range-Raised 
ice and the U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


and Plant Quarantine are cooperating. 
“During the last 12 years,” Mr. Schweiss P & N aa M ray S 
says, “the grasshoppers have destroyed For 14 years I have been breeding PANAMAS— 





nearly three-fourths of a million dollars’ = b poner hese ter¢ se Rage, ime snag Yearling Rams and 100 head of Large 
worth of crops in Nevada alone. Last sea- Will have a consignment at the National Ram Ram Lambs Sired by University of 
son, a mild one, the figure ran to 10 thou- Sale and some good rams for sale at the ranch. Idaho and Kelsey & Turner Rams. 


mn sand dollars.” JOSEPH HORN Rupert. Idaho, Rte. #2 For Fall Delivery 
—Nevada Agricultural News Service 


er June, 1949 3 























NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Honorary Presidents 


C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 


T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 


R. 
Cc. 
T. 
G. 


Executive Committee 


Kenneth P. Pickrell, Phoenix, Arizona 
Harry Petersen, Dixon, California 

E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colorado 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 

E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 

Ward Van Horn, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Sayers Farmer, Junction, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

V. O. McWhorter, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Harry Petersen, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 


825 Kittredge Bldg., Denver 
E. P. Hazard, President 
Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Helena 


Wallace Ulmer, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Weol Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
W. H. Steiwer, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 
Sayers Farmer, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 
408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


16 South First Street, Yakima 
V. O. McWhorter, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Ward Van Horn, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley . 


“Harold Josendal, President 
Secretary 


J. B. Wilson, 








1949 Savings Bond Drive 


A Savings Bond drive is now in progress. 
Time is from May 16th to June 30th. The 
national bond quota is $1,040,000,000. Rea- 
sons for the drive are err as: One, to 


keep a financially sound America as the 
best insurance for national security and, 
Two, to give Americans an opportunity to 
save regularly a part of their earnings 
safely and conveniently. 


Rain In Texas 


There has been A ype rejoicing in Texas 
over the improved outlook as a result of 
heavy rains during the recent weeks. Typical 
of the reaction to the storms is this item 
clipped from the San Angelo Weekly Stand- 
ard of May 6th: 

“Hail has killed a lot of lambs on Alf 
Harral’s ranch southeast of Fort Stockton, 
he said Friday. But he wasn’t expecting a 
good lamb crop anyway. 

“After a man has been feeding more than 
a year,” he continued, “he can stand any- 
thing that has moisture in it.” 

High water in draws on his place washed 
down a lot of fences, but he doesn’t believe 
much livestock was lost to drowning. There 
have been times when he has had to climb 
up in mesquite trees to pull wool.” 


Wilson & Company At Denver 


On May 14th Wilson & Company signed 
a 15-year lease of the Landers Packing 
Company plant at Denver. The contract in- 
cludes provision for an option to renew the 
lease and to purchase if a sale of the plant 
is made. 

This transaction puts Wilson and Com- 
nany in operation at the Denver vards for 
the first time; the other three big pack- 
ers already have branches there. At first 
only cattle will be handled by Wilson’s but 
they say they may kill lambs when the sup- 
ply increases. 


Free Transportation Between Chicago 
Stockyards and City 


Commencing May 31st, free bus transpor- 
tation from the Chicago Stockyards to the 
Loop shopping district and return on Tues- 
day and Wednesday each week, will be of- 
fered, according to an announcement made 
on May 24th by the officials of the Chicago 
Stockyards. Tickets may be obtained by any 
shipper and his wife through his commis- 
sion company. Buses will leave the Ex- 
change Building at the yards at 9:00 a.m. 
and leave the Loop at 11:30 a.m. for the re- 
turn trip to the stockyards. 


King Ranch for Sale 


The famous King Bros. Ranch at Lara- 
mie, Wyoming—100,000 acres, all livestock 
and equipment—is reported as being offered 
for sale. The asking price has not 9 an- 
— but it is rumored to be $500,000 
at least. 


Corriedales 


A survey by the American Corriedale As- 
sociation reveals that in the last three years 
the greatest distribution of Corriedales oc- 
curred in Ohio, with Michigan next. Iowa, 
New York, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Tex- 
as, and California ranked in the order 
named. Except for New York, all of the 
States listed have strong associations of 
Corriedale breeders and organizations in 
New Mexico and Nebraska are being under- 
taken this year. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year's 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To non-members 
$5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, 
January, 1918, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in See 
ne Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 


The National Wool Grower 
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The Washington Report 


WASHINGTON work at present is 
largely that of watchful waiting 
and holding on to gains made over the 
past few years. While actual accomp- 
lishments are difficult to tabulate, we 
feel our efforts have been fruitful in 
connection with the agricultural pro- 


gram. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
sent legislation covering his long-range 
agricultural proposal to Congress, and 
on May 18th bills were introduced both 
in the Senate and the House. 

The Senate bill (S. 1882) apparently 
is exactly as the Secretary submitted 
it, which was probably to be expected 
as no hearings have been held by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. This bill does not give wool 
sufficient support and it contains the 
1800-unit support limit except where 
acreage allotments or marketing agree- 
ments are in operation. As such agree- 
ments* are not in effect on lambs and 
wool, the 1800-unit support limit would 
apply to the sheep industry if S. 1882 
is passed. 


However, the bill introduced in the 
House (H.R. 4753) improves consider- 
ably the position of the wool growing 
industry. It makes wool a priority com- 
modity, subject to support at the level 
of the “income support standard,” 
which on March 15, 1949, would have 
been 49.8 cents per grease pound aver- 
age. Lambs, beef cattle, hogs, as in the 
Secretary’s original proposal, are also 
included in the House bill as priority 
commodities. Another improvement in 
the House bill is the removal of the 
limitations on quantity to be supported. 


We are very grateful to the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, particularly Congressman 
Granger (Utah), for insisting that 
wool be given equal treatment with so- 
called basic agricultural commodities 
in this measure—strong proof of their 
comprehension of the importance of 
the sheep industry to our country and 
the need to insure its continuance. 


The recognition of wool in H. R. 


*On May 31, press reports stated Secretary 
Brannan had included in a fuller draft of 
the Administration’s farm program a re- 
quest that marketing quotas on a large 
number of farm commodities, including 
meat animals, be permitted. 


June, 1949 


4753, we feel, is a distinct accomplish- 
ment. Coupled with the fact that wool 
is given equitable treatment under the 
Agricultural Act of 1948 (Aiken bill), 
which will go into effect in 1950 if no 
further legislation is adopted, it gives 
some hope for a stable background for 
the industry. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 


The bill extending the Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act passed the 
House without the so-called “peril 
point” amendment, which it carried last 


year. As you know this amendment re- 
quires the Tariff Commission to de- 
termine whether the proposed reduc- 
tion on any commodity will endanger 
the industry producing it. While it does 
not prohibit the President from making 
such reduction, if it is made, he must 
give Congress his reason for doing so. 
As this amendment does give some pro- 
tection, it is considered desirable to 
have it reinstated, and Senator Millikin 
(Colorado) will attempt to do that 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 


Reorganization 


The reorganization bill is now in the 
hands of a conference committee from 
the Senate and House. 

The House version of the bill, passed 
on February 7, 1949, exempted certain 
departments from the program, but on 
all others gave the President power to 
put any reorganization plan into effect 
unless vetoed by both the House and 
the Senate within 60 days. 

In the Senate bill, passed May 16, 
1949, no exemptions are made, but dis- 
approval by either branch of Congress 
instead of both, would defeat any plan 
submitted by the President. 


If Congress adjourns in July or early 
August, as is now being talked of, 
there would not be time to put the 
organization plan into effect this year. 


Disaster Loans 


Reports of loans for livestock at the 
national level (loans in excess of $12,- 
000) are not as great as anticipated up 
to this time, which is encouraging. The 
fact that disaster loans are available 
may, however, have had a desirable 


effect. There is quite a volume of loans 
below the $12,000 level. If anyone ex- 
periences difficulty in securing loans, 
or prompt action, please let the Nation- 
al office know. 

Citrus producers have apparently 
needed the loans far more than the live- 
stock industry. 


Disaster Insurance 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corp- 
oration has called a meeting for May 
25th in Denver for the purpose of get- 
ting the ideas and suggestions of inter- 
ested parties as to what the needs are 
for disaster insurance for livestock and 
what particular problems should be tak- 
en into consideration in the survey and 
study which may be made. 

Congressman Granger’s (Utah) 
amendment to the Federal Crop In- 
surance Act providing for the author- 
ization of the study passed the House 
unanimously and is expected to pass 
the Senate. 


Swan Island 


The repeal of the establishment of 
the quarantine laboratory on Swan 
Island (H. R. 3717—Congressman Wor- 
ley, Texas) passed the House on con- 
sent calendar, May 2nd. It has been re- 
ferred to a Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee—tempor- 
arily, we hope. There should be no dif- 
ficulty in getting it out and passed by 
the Senate this session of Congress. 


Agricultural Appropriations Report 


Great concern has been expressed by 
Forest Service officials over the report 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which in part states: 

“In the first place the number of 
grazing permits in many areas is great- 
ly in excess of the capacity of the range. 
This over-grazing results in the depre- 
dation of the range followed by soil 
erosion and eventually floods . . . . How- 
ever, it is believed that the Department 
should give attention to the possibility 
of charging separate and additional fees 
in certain areas, the proceeds from 
which would be used by the Depart- 
ment for planting forage. Legislation 
would likely be necessary to permit 
such a program.” 








It is interesting to note that this re- 
port follows closely the stories put out 
by the Forest Service, and it is a known 
fact that the Forest Service requested 
legislation involving -additional fees 
prior to the issuance of this report. The 
House cut the appropriation request of 
the Forest Service along with making 
the above report and, of course, the 
Forest Service is concerned about this. 

The Senate, however, restored the 
cut in appropriations and made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“That over-grazing should be 
checked is agreed by all but there is 
by no means complete agreement either 
that it is caused only by neglectful live- 


stock interests. Game animals as well 
as livestock use the ranges. 


“The committee is persuaded, accord- 
ingly, that helpful cooperation between 


the Forest Service and all users of the 


forest can be achieved.” 


Another legislative proposal (S. 1820) 
introduced by Senator Clinton P. And- 
erson of New Mexico, would, if passed, 
extend control of the Forest Service to 
private lands on which timber could be 
grown. This bill would affect all the 
States, not just those in the West, and 
could, if carried sufficiently far, affect 
grazing on private lands. 


J.M. J. 








Congressman Barrett Wants E. C. A. 


To Buy C. C. C. 


THE bill (H. R. 4830) appropriating 

funds for economic cooperation 
in Europe passed the House on May 26. 
Included were a total of $4,642,470,000 
for expenditure in this economic work 
during a 15-month period, or to the end 
of the fiscal year of 1950; $50,000,000 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
and $925,000,000 for government and 
relief in occupied areas. The Senate has 
not considered the bill yet. 

In the House debate on H.R. 4830 
Congressman Barrett again proved his 
very alert concern over the welfare of 
the wool industry. He called attention 
to an incorrect statement made by Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, one of the directors 
of promotion operations and supply of 
the ECA, in the hearings on the bill. 
Dr. FitzGerald had testified, Congress- 
man Barrett informed the House, that 
the CCC held about 55,000,000 pounds 
of wool most of which was quarter 
blood and practically all of low quality 
and low grades and mainly carpet 
wools. 

“Dr. FitzGerald is wholly incorrect 
in his statement and I was sorry to learn 
that he had misinformed the Commit- 
tee,” Congressman Barrett said. “As 
a matter of fact the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a stock pile of some- 
thing over 75,000,000 pounds of wool; 
34,000,000 pounds of this wool is shorn, 
grease wool, and over 40,000,000 pounds 
is scoured, pulled wool. Accordingly, 
it can be said that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is holding the 
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equivalent of 100,000,000 pounds of 
grease wool.” 

Congressman Barrett further said 
that the breakdown on the wool held by 
the CCC showed that 32,000,000 pounds 
of scoured, pulled wool is graded 56’s 
to 58’s and 20,000,000 of the shorn wool 
is the same grade. This means, there- 
fore, that 85 percent of the CCC wools 
would be highly “desirable for use in 
Germany and in western Europe for 
processing for domestic purposes in 
those countries.” 

Mr. Barrett pointed out that these 
wools would be very useful for balnket 
purposes. 

“T have made diligent inquiry,” said 
the Congressman, “and none of the 
wools in the hands of the CCC are car- 
pet wools. The Commodity Credit of- 
ficials have advised me that they do 
have about 10,000 pounds of 40’s to 
44’s but even these wools are not carpet 
wools and these 10,000 pounds repre- 
sent but one-hundredth of 1 percent of 
the stock pile in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation.” 

Congressman Barrett then asked 
what provision was made in the bill for 
the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities in this country such as 
wool and the 101,000,000 pounds of 
beef that the CCC has in northern New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Taber (New York) replied: 
“There is no mandatory provision in 
this bill for the purchase of anything. 
The funds are appropriated, and I un- 


derstand that*so far as surplus con, 
modities can be used effectively 
are going to use them for the purpow 
of meeting the demands of ECA.” 

Mr. Barrett said he noticed in th 
hearings that Dr. FitzGerald had tegi, 
fied it was the intention “to acquip 
during the fiscal year 1950, 6,000 ton, 
of ECA financed wool.” He then askej 
where they were going to get that wool, 
and again Mr. Taber replied: “I canng 
tell the gentleman just exactly when! 
that wool will come from. I have ng 
that particular document in front ¢ 
me. But I imagine a considerable par 
of the purchase of wool by participating 
countries will come from Australia, 0} 
course, we are an importing nation as 
far as wool is concerned.” 

Mr. Barrett then said: “That is true, 
but we do have 100,000,000 pounds of 
surplus grease wool or the equivalent 
thereof in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.” 

Mr. Taber replied that it should be 
used as far as it can be. 


Wool growers are grateful to Con- 
gressman Barrett for this attempt on 
their behalf and, of course, hope that 
it will hasten the sale of the CCC wools 
which are not suitable for domestic con- 
sumption through ECA funds. 









































































S. J. Resolution 53 


HIS resolution, introduced by Sen- 
ator Clinton P. Anderson (New 
Mexico) on February 14th this year, 
passed the Senate on April 11th, but 
up to this time, has received no con- 
sideration by the House. 


It would authorize appropriations for 
both reforestation and range revegeta- 
tion during a 15-year period. The allot- 
ment of funds for the replanting of 
range forage would be as follows: 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951; an additional $250,000 
each year, until three million dollars 
is available for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955; three million dollars for 
each year after that until June 30, 
1955; three million dollars for each year 
after that until June 30, 1965 and 
“thereafter such amounts as may be 
needed for range revegetation.” 


This measure, of course, is receiving 
considerable support from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and also from live- 
stock and civic groups who recognize 
the important need for range reseed- 
ing. 


The National Wool Grower 
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GENATOR Wayne Morse of Oregon 
requests that legislation be enact- 
ed which will make 50 percent of the 
grazing receipts from national forests 


} during the next 10 years available for 


range improvements. His proposal is 
contained in S.1766, introduced in the 
Senate on May 4th. 


Listed as improvements in the bill 
are: Development of water resources, 
fencing, rodent control, and reseeding 
of forage plants. Application of the act 
would be confined to the States of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, and Colorado. 


The proposed measure would also 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into agreements with both public 
and private owners of lands adjacent 
to national forests for their reseeding. 


Because of the apparent sound logic 
in Senator Morse’s explanation of this 
bill, it is given here. 


Statement by Senator Morse 


During the past several years we have 
heard a great deal of discussion about the 
condition of the grass-type lands in our 
western national forests. Out of these dis- 
cussions and arguments have come the fol- 
lowing indisputable facts: 


1, About 50 percent of the national forest 
lands in the 11 Western States do not carry 
livestock; yet much of this acreage needs to 
be reseeded to grass. 


2. During the past 25 years the Forest 
Service has cut in half the number of live- 
stock permitted to graze on our western 
forests; yet the grass crop is not improving 
because of other important factors such as 


rodents, unequal distribution due to lack: 


of drift fences, flash floods, the coming of 
thickets of underbrush and other causes. 

3. The Federal Government, as proprietor, 
places all annual receipts from this prop- 
erty in the Treasury and does not have a 
long-range financial plan for discharging 
any of the automatic financial responsibili- 
ties of ownership of this real property other 
than fire protection and the payment of 
taxes, 

4, Several million acres of western nati- 
onal forest acreage need to be reseeded to 
grass. The experimental work has been done. 
From now on it is primarily a case of fur- 
nishing the financial tools with which to do 
the job. 

5. Much of this acreage will not again 
produce grass unless a crop is. first sown 
by artificial methods. 

6. As a result of long-time experiments, 
we now find thousands of acres of western 
range land, both private and public, have 
been reseeded. I have seen some tracts that 
were reseeded as long as 10 years ago. 
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Erosion has been retarded, stream flow 
regulated, and the per-acre production of 
wildlife and of meat substantially increased. 

7. The sagebrush can and should be re- 
moved on the bench lands below the timber 
line. One hundred years ago, when Captain 
Fremont crossed my State, the sage plant 
was so unusual that he made a note of 
its presence in his diary whenever he en- 
countered it. Today the sagebrush covers 
25 percent of Oregon and is rapidly choking 
out the grass. The same can be said of the 
other 10 Western States. 


8. Public ownership of property achieves 
no purpose when the public sets a bad in- 
stead of a good example of husbandry. 

9. Congress has spent millions providing a 
soil-conservation instruction program de- 
signed to teach better methods to the owners 
of our Nation’s farms and ranches. The time 
has arrived when the Government, as the 
owner of 1 acre out of 2 in the 11 Western 
States, should commence to practice what it 
preaches, 


Nothing will be granted if we in the Con- 
gress and those on the outside continue to 
argue back and forth as to the basic cause 
of this set of facts that I have summarized. 
As we argue, the soil, without a good grass- 
root structure to hold it in place, is washing 
out to sea. My purpose in introducing legis- 
lation on this subject, is to urge the Con- 
gress to get on with the job of rehabilitating 
this land without delay. 


Let us look at this problem in terms of 
food production. Beefsteak always costs 
too much in the opinion of the housewife. 
It is obvious that we automatically drive the 
price higher as we cut the volume of produc- 
tion. Prof. E. R. Jackman, of Oregon State 
College, one of our western experts on range 
grasses and problems, writing in January 
1949 issue of the Country Gentlemen, re- 
ports that we are losing 200,000,000 pounds 
of meat a year from the American dinner 
table because of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our western national forest lands 
that are adaptable to grazing. 

At the present rate of reduction in pro- 
duction, says Professor Jackman, there will 
be no grazing on the national forests at the 
end of 25 years; and that will mean the loss 
of an additional 200,000,000 pounds, or a 
total of 400,000,000 pounds of meat a year. 
My bill will expedite Professor Jackman’s 
suggestions as to the corrective measures 
that should be undertaken. 


The bill I am introducing today is de- 
signed to provide automatically, so far as 
the Congress can, funds for a 10-year pe- 
riod with which to start the rehabilitation 
of this vast acreage. Ten years from now, 
or sooner if it desires, the Congress can 
again review this subject. Aggressive action 
today so that there will be more natural 
resources tomorrow for all is preferable to 
continued argument over the division of less 
and less. 


I can think of no better way to guarantee 
the appropriation of funds for this necessary 
reseeding work than to earmark for this 
purpose 50 percent of the annual receipts 
from national forest grazing permits in the 
11 Western States. The following table, sup- 
plied at my request by the Forest Service, 
shows the grazing receipts received from 
each of the 11 Western States during the 
past fiscal year: 


Grazing receipts from national forests, 
Western States, fiscal year of 1948 


AYISONS ooo ee 
Californie oii. caceen 236,363.01 
COORG hiiccisiceecctge ne ee 484 44 
OS RSE OS TERRES eee eS 
a | cee samme, -! Fk 
LS Pe # 133,922.50 
net 166,291.59 
Oregon .. 193,431.21 
MIN hg on ssn scnnnsaincnogcegnaad 323,471.56 
Washington ................-.-------0---- 48,385.01 
WOMEN oan. sccscccsncnn ngage ae 

Total o.:)..:sset. cance. 


I am recommending that for the next 10 
years we guarantee, so far as we can, that 
at least this modest sum shall be plowed 
back into these properties which produced 
them. Certainly that seems fair. A landlord 
who takes everything and puts little or 
nothing back cannot be expected to be pop- 
ular out in the wide open spaces any more 
than he would be here in Washington rent- 
ing to a Member of this body. 

Bear in mind that the tenant of these 
lands is discouraged from making improve- 
ments on them at his own expense. If the 
Congress should supply additional funds 
through other legislation, the goal will be 
reached much sooner. The time has arrived 
when the obligation of the public, as a prop- 
erty owner, must be fixed, because all wealth 
and all taxes come through the application 
of capital and labor to the natural resources. 

To those who urge further reduction in 
livestock numbers, I say that although the 
number has been cut in half and the size 
of the national forest pasture increased by 
several million acres, we still face this prob- 
lem of saving the surface in order to save 
all. The predominant crop of the West is 
grass and the universal industry is that of 
raising livestock for your table and mine. 
The demand from any quarter that the 
scope of this essential business be reduced 
lodges trouble at your door and mine. We 
cannot afford a further reduction at this 
time in the source of our food and fibre. 
Furthermore, the doctrine of scarcity has 
never been popular in this country. The way 
to attack this problem, I believe, is to make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. 

I wish to close by placing emphasis upon 
the provisions in the bill which authorize 
the Government to cooperate with public 
and private land owners in a reseeding pro- 
gram. Range reseeding machinery is verv 
expensive because it is not mass produced 
and because of the hazards of the terrain. 
Once the job is done, an owner has no furth- 
er immediate use for it. Consequently, the 
average western rancher cannot afford to 
make the capital investment necessary to 
rehabilitate and otherwise conserve his grass 
acreage. By permitting the Forest Service, 
as provided in my bill, to do the entire job 
in a selected area, under contract with the 
owner of the private land and upon pay- 
ment of the actual cost, we thereby foster 
the job of conservation at no increased cost 
to the public purse. Stockmen and wildlife 
groups in my State have asked us to provide 
a cooperative reseeding plan embracing all 
owners where the national forest lands are 
intermingled with State, county, and pri- 
vate property. My bill presents such a plan, 
which I hope will prove to be acceptable. 
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Special 
Lamb Market 
Committee Meets 


Lamb Auctions For Ogden 
Market Discussed 


AN auction system of selling lambs at 

the Ogden market was proposed by 
L. M. Pexton, president and general 
manager, Denver Union Stock Yards, 
and president of the Ogden Union Stock 
Yards, as a means of improving lamb 
marketing at that point. 

The proposal was made at a meeting 
of the special lamb marketing commit- 
tee of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation at its offices in Salt Lake City 
on May 18th. This committee, of which 
John H. Breckenridge, president of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, is 
chairman, was appointed by President 
Vaughn at the request of the National 
Association’s Executive Committee, to 
investigate ways and means of improv- 
ing lamb marketing conditions at the 
central markets. 

The Salt Lake City meeting was the 
committee’s first. Three of the four 
members, W. L. Beers, Utah; W. D. 
Farr, Colorado; and A. R. Bohoskey, 
Washington, were present in addition 
to Chairman Breckenridge. J. C. Peter- 
sen of Iowa was unable to attend. 

Chairman Breckenridge had also in- 
vited members of the Denver and Og- 
den Stock Yard companies and live- 
stock commission companies to partici- 
pate in the discussions of the meeting. 
Present as representatives of these 
groups were: L. M. Pexton, president 
and general manager, Denver Union 
Stock Yards, president, Ogden Union 
Stock Yards; R. C. Albright, general 
manager, Ogden Union Stock Yards; 
Merrill Parkin, assistant manager, Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards; Frank Col- 
lings, Collings and Burbank, Ogden; 
Perry Holley, Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association, Ogden; Joe 
Spurlock, John Clay and Company, 
Ogden; Carroll Sack, John Clay and 
Company, Denver; I. H. Jacob, man- 
ager, Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association, Salt Lake City; Gale 
Smith, Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association, Salt Lake City; and James 
A. Hooper, secretary, Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Association and president, National 
Livestock Producers Association, Salt 
Lake City. 
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A system under which each lot or 
carload of lambs would be auctioned 
off separately to the highest bidder 
would do much, in the opinion of Mr. 
Pexton, to eliminate the complaints 
now made by both packers and ship- 
pers against the present method of 
handling lambs. He proposed that it be 
tried out at the Ogden Yards. While 
details would have to be worked out, 
Mr. Pexton said that in general the 
plan would call for an auctioneer to 
hold one or two auction sales daily, 
moving from pen to pen in the yards. 
It might entail sorting by the commis- 
sion men and the placing of upset prices 
by the shipper on his consignment. 
Marketing costs would not be changed 
as they are fixed by the Packers and 
Stock Yards Administration, and the 
stock yard company, Mr. Pexton said, 
would be willing to provide the auctio- 
neer on an experimental basis at its 
expense. 

Since the committee considered its 
authority as confined to studying mar- 
keting conditions and making recom- 
mendations to the Executive Commit- 
tee for their action, it made no commit- 
ment on the auction proposal. However, 
we understand that since the commit- 
tee meeting, contacts with individual 
growers are being made by representa- 
tives of the Ogden Stock Yards for the 
purpose of getting their reaction to the 
proposal of putting auctions into effect, 
possibly this season. 

The desirability of sending lambs to 
market when they are ready was em- 
phasized in the committee discussion. 
Particularly was it pointed out by mar- 
ket representatives that early shed 
lambs when held back 2 or 3 weeks 
often arrive at the market at a time 
when they have to compete, and suffer 
from the competition with later lambs 
in milk-fat or sappy condition from 
other areas. 

While physical conditions—for ex- 
ample, when the bands are high up in 
the summer range and at some distance 
from a road—sometimes make it im- 
practical to follow this procedure, the 
conclusion was that wherever such con- 
ditions could be overcome the practice 
should be followed. 


Lamb prices, commission charges, 
the present practice of commission 
firms acting as both buyer and seller at 
the same time, and country buying 
were other topics taken up in the com- 
mittee session. 

Committee members agreed to meet 
again during the summer, probably at 


the Ogden market, to go further int) 
lamb marketing problems before mak. 
ing its report to the Executive Com. 
mittee in August. 





Disaster Loan Areas 


UP to May 26, Secretary of Agricyl. 

ture Brannan had designated the 
following as areas where disaster loans 
can be made to eligible farmers anj 
stockmen by the Farmers Home Ad 
ministration: 

Utah: All counties. 

Idaho: All except Boundary, Bonner, 
Kootenai, Beneewah, Shoshone, Lata, 
Clearwater, Nez Perce, and Lewis. 

Texas: Zavala, Dimmit, Uvalde, Kin. 
ney, Maverick, Cameron, Kenedy, Wil 
lacy, Jim Wells, Frio, LaSalle, Hidal 
go, Brooks, Duval, Jom Hogg, Starr, 
Webb and Zapata Counties. 

Wyoming: Sweetwater, Uinta, Car- 
bon, Albany, Natrona, Laramie, Gosh- 
en, Niobrara, Weston, Converse, Crook, 
Campbell, Sheridan, Lincoln, Johnson, 
and Platte Counties. 

Colorado: Adams, Arapahoe, Bould- 
er, Chaffee, Cheyenne, Clear Creek, 
Delta, Douglas, Eagle, Elbert, El Paso, 
Fremont, Garfield, Gilpin, Grand, Gun- 
nison, Jackson, Jefferson, Kit Carson, 
Lake, Larimer, Lincoln, Logan, Mesa, 
Moffat, Montrose, Morgan, Park, Phil- 
lips, Pitkin, Pueblo, Rio Blanco, Routt, 
Sedgwick, Summit, Teller, Washington, 
Weld, and Yuma Counties. 

California: Butte, Fresno, Glenn, Im- 
perial, Kern, Los Angeles, Orange, Tul- 
are, Riverside, Sacramento, San Bern- 
ardino, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Ven- 
tura. 

Nevada: Eureka, Lincoln, Nye, White 
Pine. 

Nebraska: Antelope, Arthur, Banner, 
Blaine, Boone, Boise, Brown, Burt, Box 
Butte, Boyd, Cedar, Chase, Cherry, 
Cheyenne, Cuming, Custer, Dakota, 
Dawes, Deuel, Dixon, Garden, Garfield, 
Grant, Greeley, Holt, Hocker, Howard, 
Keith, Keya-Paha, Kimball, Knox, 
Lincoln, Logan, Loup, Madison, Mc- 
Pherson, Merrill, Nance, Perkins, 
Pierce, Platte, Rock, Scotts Bluff, Sher- 
idan, Sherman, Sioux, Stanton, Thomas, 
Thurston, Valley, Wayne, Wheeler. 

Applications for assistance may be 
filed at the local Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration office in the approved 
areas. To be eligible for loans, appli- 
cants must certify that they suffered 
damage as a result of disaster and that 
they are unable to obtain adequate 
credit from commercial or cooperative 
sources. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Left to right: Front Row: Earl Newsom; Harry J. Devereaux, President, American Wool Council; A. J. McBride, Australian Wool Board. Second Row: C. J. 
Fawcett, General Manager, National Wool Marketing Association; A. Briscoe Moore, New Zealand Wool Board; Noel J. Jameson, Chairman, New Zealand Wool 


Board; Douglas T. Boyd, Chairman, Australian Wool Board; Col. Charles F. H. Joh , Presid 





t, Botany Mills, Inc. Third Row: Garland Russell, Swift & Co.; J. M. 


Jones, Secretary, National Wool Growers Association; Steve Stumberg, former President, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association; Clarence M. Bishop, President, 


Pendleton Woolen Mills. 


Fourth Row: J. Byron Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers Association; Kenneth Wilson, Vice President, Forstmann Woolen Co.; 


Edwin Wilkinson, Assistant to the President, National Association of Wool Manufacturers; Carroll Newell, Cyril Johnson Co.; G. Norman Winder, Honorary Presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Association; Howard Vaughn, President, National Wool Growers Association; W. Francis FitzGerald, President, The Wool Bureau, 
Incorporated; F. Eugene Ackerman, Chairman, Executive Committee, The Wool Bureau, Incorporated. 





HE Policy Committee of the Ameri- 

can Wool Council held its regular 
annual meeting on May 2, 1949 at the 
new offices of the Council at No. 16 
West 46th Street, New York City. The 
meeting was presided over by Mr. 
Harry J. Devereaux, president of the 
Council and was devoted principally to 
discussing the operations of the newly 
organized Wool Bureau, which repre- 
sents the amalgamation of the Council 
and the International Wool Secretariat 
in the United States. 

The scope of authority to be exer- 
cised by F. Eugene Ackerman, execu- 
tive director of the Council and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
newly formed Wool Bureau, was dis- 
cussed with the understanding that a 
full report would be submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Council at 
its meeting in Salt Lake City in Aug- 
ust. Mr. Devereaux emphasized the ne- 
cessity for the non-political character 
of the Council and of the operations of 
the Wool Bureau as the essential basis 
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for the successful future of the new 
organization. 

The meeting of the Policy Commit- 
tee took on added interest and assumed 
the general character of a clinic on 
world wool conditions through the at- 
tendance at an afternoon conference of 
representatives of wool interests from 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The British Dominion repre- 
sentatives were Messrs. Douglas T. 
Boyd, chairman of the Australian Wool 
Board; A. J. McBride, alternate chair- 
man; Noel Jameson and A. Briscoe 
Moore, respectively chairman and alter- 
nate chairman of the New Zealand 
Wool Board; and Jan H. Moolman, 
chairman of the South African Wool 
Board. All are their country’s repre- 
sentatives on the board of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat with head- 
quarters in London. 

Present also at the afternoon session 
at which world wool problems were dis- 
cussed were Messrs. Howard Vaughn, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
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ers Association; J. M. Jones, secretary 
of the Association; H. Clyde Moore and 
Hugh Munro, representing the Boston 
wool trades; C. J. Fawcett, general man- 
ager of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation; Garland Russell, Swift 
and Company; James Diephus, general 
sales manager, Pacific Mills; Colonel 
Charles F. H. Johnson, president of 
Botany Mills, Inc.; Kenneth Wilson, 
vice-president, Forstmann Woolen 
Company and Carroll D. Newell, vice- 
president , Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Company; Arthur Besse, president of 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and his assistant, Mr. Edwin 
Wilkinson. 

The progress of the “Princeton Proj- 
ect,” the fundamental wool research 
program based at the Textile Research 
Institute in Princeton, was outlined and 
the 1949 educational and promotional 
program of the Bureau was explained 
to those attending by Mr. Ackerman. 

The members of the Policy Commit- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Plan For Worldwide Wool 
Promotion 


XTENSIVE plans for the further de- 
velopment of worldwide promotion 
activities, anticipating a rise in the 
standard of living in many countries, 
were made by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Wool Publicity 
and Research Fund, as reported on 
May 20th by the Wool Bureau. This 
action was taken at meetings held in 
London during the ten preceding days. 
For the first time since the formation 
of the International Wool Secretariat 
in 1938, representatives from the Unit- 
ed States wool industry attended the 
meetings. American wool industry rep- 
resentatives were: Harry J. Devereaux, 
President, American Wool Council; F. 
Eugene Ackerman, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., and W. Francis FitzGerald, Presi- 
dent of the Wool Bureau. 

According to the announcement, pre- 
liminary wool market surveys are to 
be conducted in Japan, Western Ger- 
many, South America and other coun- 
tries. These investigations will be made 
under direction of the International 
Wool Secretariat, representing wool 
growers of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 

One of the Secretariat’s aims will be 
to cooperate with the wool manufactur- 
ing interests of the selected countries 
to foster promotional and educational 
work on the subject of wool. 


In addition, the sales training pro- 
gram of the Secretariat, reaching sales 
people of retail stores, will be greatly 
expanded. 

Other decisions reached during the 
London talks concerned (a) plans to 
proceed with scientific research on im- 
proved and less expensive methods of 
manipulating burry wools; (b) plans to 
expand the work of scientific liaison 
and the economic and statistical serv- 
ices of the Secretariat; and (c) plans 
to encourage research into the methods 
of improving design and color in wool 
textiles. 

Plans were also discussed for ex- 
change of personnel between the 
American and European offices of the 
Wool Bureau and the International 
Wool Secretariat and arrangements 
made for improving and extending 
economic and fashion news services be- 
ing carried out by the Wool Bureau, 
in the United States, and other coun- 
tries. 
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Sir Charles McCann was re-appoint- 
ed Chairman of the International Wool 
Secretariat for the coming year and 
Douglas T. Boyd, Chairman of the Au- 
stralian Wool Board, was re-elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Secretariat. 

Messrs. Reginald G. Lund, New Zea- 


land; L. F. Hartley, South Africa ang 
Douglas T. Boyd, Australia, Directors 
of The Wool Bureau, Incorporated, left 
London for the United States soon 
after the discussions to attend the 
first meeting of the Wool Bureau Board 
of Directors in New York on May 27th, 








Wool Bureau Covers Much Ground 


HE first two months of work by the 
newly formed Wool Bureau, Inc., 
merging the activities of the former 
International Wool Secretariat and the 
American Wool Council, was marked 
by a wide variety of activities and the 
introduction of several full-scale proj- 
ects. 


Men’s Wear Project 


Largest undertaking was a complete 
campaign to publicize men’s wear in 
wool and to stimulate new business in 
that field. Emphasis was placed on the 
public’s demand for wool above other 
fabrics for men’s clothing. 


The Bureau purchased space in trade 
and consumer periodicals to announce 
the findings of a national survey made 
by the Bureau of Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing that 
American men prefer wool 9 to 1 over 
synthetics for summer clothing. 


Publications carrying this announce- 
ment included: New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Apparel Arts, 
Apparel Manufacturer, Men’s Reporter 
Weekly, Men’s Wear, and the National 
Wool Grower (May, 1949). 

Six thousand selected men’s clothing 
retailers received a booklet containing 
reproductions of six newspaper adver- 
tisements prepared by the Wool Bureau 
to promote sales of tropical worsted 
suits. Advertisements were offered to 
retailers free of charge in a special mat 
service. Approximately 100 requests 
for these mats were received by the 
end of the month. 


A series of men’s fashion photographs 
were going out periodically in layouts 
published by the Associated Press, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
United Features and other syndicates. 
Two flyers were prepared and distrib- 
uted to approximately seven thousand 
selected manufacturers of men’s wear 
woolens and worsteds, men’s wool 


clothing, men’s wear retailers and other 
wool industry affiliates to promote sales 
of men’s wool clothing and to further 
the Bureau’s general campaign in this 
field. Subjects of these flyers were: (a) 
A news item appearing in the New 
York Daily News Record under the 
title “Sees Stores Favoring Wool Over 
Rayon Tropicals 10 to 1,” (b) News 
item disseminated by Associated Press 
under the title “Barkley (Alben Bark- 
ley, Vice-President of the U. S.) Hails 
Well-Styled Attire as Relaxation Aid 


‘in Mayfield Talk.” 


Special publicity was released on a 
speech delivered before the U. S. Sen- 
ate by the Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, concerning the findings of 
the BAE survey of men’s fiber prefer- 
ences in summer clothing. This speech 
was printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord and distributed under Government 
frank to more than 10,000 educators, 
wool industry representatives and the 
press and was broadcast to an audience 
totaling approximately 2 million per- 
sons, over 30 radio stations. 

During the latter part of April, the 
Canadian Advisory Committee ar- 
ranged a luncheon meeting with the 
officers of the Retail Men’s Wear As- 
sociation of Canada. At this meeting 
Mr. John Fulweiler, Director of Infor- 
mation for the Wool Bureau, described 
the Bureau’s men’s wear program and 
pointed out the desirability of the New 
York office and the Bureau’s branch 
officers in Toronto cooperating closely 
with the Canadian Association in this. 
Members of the association present ex- 
hibited great interest in the promotion- 
al literature and in the campaign. They 
further agreed to supply a list of 1500 
manufacturers and retail outlets to the 
Canadian operation in order that they 
might receive promotional literature 
through the Canadian office. In addi- 
tion, 263 Canadian newspapers were 
added to the distribution list of the 
Bureau’s “Style for Men.” 
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Answering a long-neglected need for 
distribution of editorial style and fash- 
ion news of boys’ clothing to news- 
papers and magazines, the Bureau this 
month inaugurated a service to pro- 
mote boys’ clothing made of wool by 
sending a 5-column page of pictures 
and story material to 6,000 newspapers 
in the U. S. and Canada. The service 
offers mat or glossy print photos to 
fashion page editors, free of charge, and 
will be continued throughout the year 
approximately every two months. More 
than 150 newspapers filed gequests for 
this regular service by the end of the 
month. Five extra photographs not ap- 
pearing in the mat service were placed 
as boys’ fashion layouts with the Inter- 
national News Pictures, Inc., and the 
Associated Press. 


Radio and Television 


“Natural Wonders,” a weekly fea- 
ture of Television Station WNBT, New 
York, was devoted exclusively to an 
educational show about wool. Photo- 
graphs of hightlights of this program 
were taken ‘by the Bureau and distrib- 
uted in the U. S. and abroad. ~~ 

An interview was prepared for 
use on the radio program known as “A 
Look at Australia,” which is supplied 
as a transcription service to 160 U. S. 
radio stations by the Australian Infor- 
mation Bureau. The radio script is con- 
cerned with the formation and proposed 
program of the wool Bureau in the U. 
S. Mr. Francis FitzGerald, President of 
the Wool Bureau, will speak. This 
broadcast will be distributed during the 
month of June. 


Booklets 


After revision of the awards to be 
made this year, the 1949 contest bro- 
chure, “Make It Yourself-With Wool” 
was completed and ready for mailing. 
The grand prizes this year will be two 
$300 college scholarships, and a fashion 
study scholarship to Traphagen School 
of Fashion. The booklet will be mailed 
out this week (May 25th) and full de- 
tails given in the next National Wool 
Grower. 

“Wool The Year ’Round,” an official 
manual published by the Wool Bureau, 
Inc., for the Girl Scouts of America is 
now finished and on the presses. The 
book is a two-color brochure, 64 pages 
in length and covering many aspects 
of wool. Knitting, handcraft with wool 
felt, wool shopping hints, proper care 
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Dean John A. Hill of the University 
of Wyoming 


"Man of the Year” 


EAN John A. Hill of the University 

of Wyoming has been selected as 
the “outstanding livestock man of 
1949,” by the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production. In his honor a formal 
banquet will be held in Chicago during 
the International Livestock Exposition 
next fall. On that occasion Dean Hill’s 
portrait, now being painted by Othmer 
Hoffler, Chicago artist, will be added 
to the gallery of other great contribu- 
tors to the livestock industry at the 
Stockyards Inn. 


Honors—there have been many ac- 
corded him—sit gracefully on this un- 
assuming man who came to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming in 1907 as wool 
specialist to win national and inter- 
national recognition as an authority on 
the wool and sheep industry. 

Wool growers everywhere, we are 
sure, will give three rousing cheers for 
the 1949 selection of the “man of the 
year” in livestock circles—Dean John 
A. Hill. 








of wool, and the manufacturing process 
of wool fabric are some of the main 
topics. The book will be distributed 
nationally and internationally. 


The Bureau prepared a brochure in 
two colors summarizing the findings of 
the Bureau of Agriculture survey of 
men’s summer clothing preferences. 
This was distributed widely through- 
out the men’s wear field. 


Fashion 


A layout on wool bathing suits was 
placed with Associated Press, News- 
paper Enterprise Association, and the 
United Features Syndicate. A special 
series of photographs showing “Travel- 
Right Wools” was distributed to 168 
selected editors throughout the U. S. 
under the “Fabrics and Fashion” let- 
terhead of the Bureau. 


Colorscope, a personalized guide to 
appropriate cosmetics and apparel col- 
ors is now appearing in 87 newspapers 
throughout the country. To date fifty 
thousand requests have been received 
by the National Newspaper Syndicate 
in Chicago. The NNS is producing it 
jointly with The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Scripts and story boards were pre- 
pared covering the subject of wool’s 
fashion versatility, pattern selection, 


sponsoring of wool fabrics, ete. for pre- 
testing with department stores selected 
to sponsor The Wool Bureau—McCall 
Pattern Company television show on 
fashion-right homesewing. Selected 
wool fabrics were subjected to a film 
production unit for television image 
testing. Plans were completed for 
scheduled production of ten one-min- 
ute television sequences during the 
month of June. 

The monthly fashion release to over- 
seas offices contained a report with 
photographs of wool clothes that were 
especially prominent in New York’s 
1949 Easter Parade. 

The Wool Bureau’s offices are now 
fully occupied, with all furnishings and 
personnel transferred from the former 
American Wool Council and Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat offices. The 
new office space covers two floors of 
the building at 16 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 








NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


July 24th to 30th has been pro- 
claimed National Farm Safety Week 
for 1949 by President Truman. Every- 
one is asked to take part in the drive 
against accidents to farm people in 
their homes, in the fields, and on the 
highways. 
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A. J. Knollin 


ON May 4th at Walla Walla, Washington, the Hon. A. J. Knollin passed away 

at 87 years of age. His going almost closes an epoch in the early history of 
the West’s sheep industry. Just here and there remains an old-timer who, like 
a —, had the courage to fight the battles of early days’ development of 
the West. 

Early in the nineties we find Mr. Knollin driving huge bands of sheep from 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming to points in Nebraska for shipment to mar- 
ket. At that early day railroads did not care to handle sheep, and sheep were 
often not worth the freight. Later we find him in connection with partners 
operating sheep ranches in Idaho and New Mexico as well as the Knollin Sheep 
Commission Company at Chicago and other markets. At one time he is credited 
with handling more sheep than any man in America. Knollin & Finch were 
the largest producers of Shropshire rams. Later on he established the Wool 
Growers Commission Company in cooperation with western sheepmen. 

Just at the turn of the century Mr. Knollin became active in the affairs of 
the National Wool Growers Association. In 1901, he along with Senator War- 
ren of Wyoming, E. S. Gosney of Arizona, T. C. Power of Montana, and a host 
of other men of this type, at Salt Lake City, reorganized the National Wool 
Growers Association. It was this meeting that brought the organization back 
to life, and Mr. Knollin was elected secretary-treasurer, a position he long held. 
Later he was elected vice president. From then on until he retired, he devoted 
as much time to National Association affairs as any man living. 

Mr. Knollin was possessed of unusual courage and physical capacity far 
beyond the average man. For him no trail ever was too long or rough. Once 
he started on a project he carried it through. We greatly regret his passing 
although he lived to a ripe old age and saw his sons and daughters well on the 
road to success. In Mr. Knollin’s day there were no subsidies and no fixed 
prices. Reward came only from physical and mental application. He leaves a 
host of friends, a fine wife and fine family. May they find great satisfaction in 
the many programs A. J. Knollin carried through. The world is better for his 


In Memoriam 


having lived. 


S. W. McClure. 








Mrs. John K. Madsen 


RIBUTE is being paid to the mem- 

ory of Mrs. Virgina Whitlock Mad- 
sen, who died at the home of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Aleen M. Summers in Salt 
Lake City on April 25th, after four 
months’ illness. 


Mrs. Madsen was born in Moroni, 
Utah, in October, 1885, and spent a 
considerable part of her early years in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, McGill and 
Ely, Nevada. She went to Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, in 1911 to take care of two daugh- 
ters of her sister, the first Mrs. Mad- 
sen. She married Mr. Madsen in 1914 
and three years later took under her 
motherly guidance the son of another 
deceased sister. 

When she married Mr. Madsen he 
was pioneering in the purebred sheep 
industry, and through her very marked 
business ability and wholehearted sup- 
port, Mrs. Madsen contributed greatly 
to the successful development of the 
Madsen sheep farm whose quality Ram- 
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bouillets have made top place in the 
U. S. and have also been shipped to 
many foreign countries. 

In addition to her home and business 
affairs, Mrs. Madsen also found time 
to work actively on religious and civic 
lines. 

Her survivors include the two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Wm. C. Olsen of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mrs. Paul R. Summers of Salt 
Lake, and son, H. John Madsen of Salt 
Lake, a brother, Hyrum Whitlock of 
Preston, Nevada, two sisters, Mrs. E. 
A. Madsen of Salt Lake and Mrs. Ellen 
F. Luke, Provo, Utah. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
Mt. Pleasant on April 30th. 


* 
Fred E. Warren 


HE livestock industry was hit se- 
verely on Thursday, May 26th, 
when Fred E. Warren, president of the 
Warren Livestock Company, died at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Death was due 





Fred E. Warren 


to a cerebral hemorrhage which oc- 
curred on Tuesday while Mr. Warren 
was at one of his ranches in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

Mr. Warren was born in Cheyenne 
65 years ago, the son of the late U. S. 
Senator Francis E. Warren, who served 
as president of the National Wool 
Growers Association during its west- 
ern reorganization period, 1901 to 1908. 
With degrees in law and engineering 
from Harvard University, he used his 
talents in building the Warren Live- 
stock Company into one of the largest 
outfits in the West. He was its presi- 
dent from 1913 on and held a like posi- 
tion with the F. E. Warren Mercantile 
Company, also located at Cheyenne. 

He was vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association from 1936 
to 1937, served as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Wyoming As- 
sociation, as a member of the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee of the Uni- 
versity Experiment Station for many 
years, as president of the Wyoming 
Livestock Sanitary Board, and as a di- 
rector of the American National Bank 
of Cheyenne. 

One of his most notable efforts was 
the experimental work in sheep and 
wool improvement done cooperatively 
with the University of Wyoming. This, 
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with his other great achievements, 
were recognized two years ago by the 
University of Wyoming with the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

His interest in the development of 
young people was shown last fall when 
the Warren Livestock Company estab- 
lished the Dean Hill Scholarship at the 
Wyoming University. Under this con- 
tribution, the interest on $5,000 is 
awarded annually to a third year stu- 
dent at the institution for outstanding 
work in his chosen field and for citizen- 
ship displayed in campus life. And an 
excellent example of achievement in 
his field and in citizenship was set by 
Mr. Warren himself. 

The livestock industry, the State of 
Wyoming, and the country as a whole, 
have indeed suffered a severe loss in 
the passing of Fred E. Warren. The 
heaviest burden, of course, must be 
borne by his immediate family, which 
includes his wife; a daughter, Mrs. John 
Welborn of Denver; a son, Francis E. 
Warren II of Cheyenne; four grandchil- 
dren, and a nephew, Warren F. Persh- 
ing, son of the late Gen. John Persh- 
ing. To them goes the deepest sympa- 
thy of the members and officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 





Central States Sheep 
Association 


HE Central States Sheep and Wool 

Association, Inc., came into exist- 
ence on April 29, 1949, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Its objective, as announced, 
is for more and better farm flocks of 
sheep, particularly in the Mid-West 
and Mid-South. 


The board of nine trustees elected 
at the meeting chose the following to 
serve as officers during the coming 
year: President, E. H. Mattingly; vice- 
presidents, Jack Dennis and E. B. 
Thompson; secretary-treasurer, Samuel 
R. Guard, 220 Livestock Exchange, 
Louisville 6, Kentucky. 

Provision is made in the new associa- 
tion for membership of State, local, and 
county groups and individual members. 

Increasing the consumption of lamb, 
wool marketing problems, scarcity of 
breeding ewes to build up farm flocks, 
the dog menace, and the desirability of 
holding a ram sale were some of the 
points discussed at the organization 
meeting. 
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COLORADO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
WORK 


Number 1, Volume 1 of Clic Corral 
has recently been received at the Na- 
tional Association office. It is the organ 
of the Colorado Livestock Industry 
Council, set up by sheepmen and cat- 
tlemen of that State to handle public 
relations. 

The “mission” of CLIC is to “‘pro- 
vide a voice for the State’s sheep and 
cattle producers.” 

A. P. Starr, Austin, is chairman of 
the council and Don Colling, Kit Car- 
son; G. N. Winder, Craig; M. E. Noo- 
nen, Denver; Angus Mcintosh, Las 
Animas; and Al V. Berg, Morley, are 
members of the Executive Committee. 
Lloyd N. Case is executive vice presi- 
dent. 








Wool Co-op Elects 


R L Clark was reelected president 

°"“* of the Pacific Wool Growers, 
cooperative marketing association with 
members in five Western States, at the 
spring meeting of the board of direct- 
ors, held at the group’s office in Port- 
land on May 6th. B. F. McCombs, Orick, 
California, and R. A. Ward, Portland, 
were named vice presidents, and C. E. 
Grelle, Portland, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Despite the reduction in sheep num- 
bers in the States served by the Pacific 
Wool Growers, particularly in Oregon, 
the association handles a larger propor- 
tion of the wool that is produced, than 
for many years, said R. A. Ward, gen- 
eral manager, in his report to the di- 
rectors. The present quiet wool market, 
with little contracting going on in the 
country, has resulted in heavier ship- 
ments to the cooperative, and twice as 
much wool has so far been received at 
the Portland warehouse than at a cor- 
responding date a year ago, Mr. Ward 
said. 

Directors present were: J. T. Alex- 
ander, Chehalis, Washington; Stanley 
Christensen, McMinnville, Oregon; R. 
L. Clark, Portland; Floyd M. Edwards, 
Albany, Oregon; Ronald V. Hogg, Sa- 
lem, Oregon; C. M. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon; Gaylord Madison, Echo, 
Oregon; B. F. McCombs, Orick, Cali- 
fornia; R. G. McKenzie, Sixes, Oregon; 
G. A. Sandner, Scio, Oregon; P. H. 
Spillman, Powell Butte, Oregon; and 
C. C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah. 


Maybe So! 


NYONE who tries to keep abreast 

of public affairs is shocked from 
day to day by the way some public men 
deceive the people through the agency 
of propaganda. For instance, in a press 
release under date of May 17th, Presi- 
dent Truman is reported as saying, “I 
have cut the national debt by 26 billion 
which is more than any other President 
has ever done.” 

Let us examine the record and see 
what happened. During the war Con- 
gress appropriated money to Govern- 
ment departments faster than they 
could spend it. They faithfully tried to 
spend it all but it came too fast for 
them. The report of the U. S. Treasury 
shows that early in 1946 there was a 
cash balance in the Treasury of 26 bil- 
lion. By June, 1949, that balance had 
been reduced to less than 5 billion. It 
was during this time that the national 
debt was reduced. These figures look 
as though Mr. Truman just applied 21 
billion of surplus funds to reduce the 
national debt. These funds were ob- 
tained by selling more bonds than 
should have been sold. The people had 
absorbed so much war propaganda that 
they kept Federal Treasury surfeited 
with money. Not a dollar of this 26 bil- 
lion was earned by the Truman Ad- 
ministration. It was simply surplus ac- 
cumulated by the sale of too many 
bonds. Since it could not be used there 
was nothing to do with it but return it 
to the public by retiring the bonds that 
produced it. In the true sense that is 
not a debt reduction. Debt reduction 
comes only when Federal income ex- 
ceeds Federal expenditures and the sur- 
plus is applied to debt reduction. That 
has not happened and evidently will not 
happen during this administration. 

S. W. McClure 








SHEEP THEFT 


Forty-two ewes and 30 lambs were 
stolen from L. E. Pearson, vice presi- 
dent of the Oregon Woo! Growers As- 
sociation, on May 24th. The sheep 
were taken from his ranch at the 
mouth of Juniper Canyon on the Co- 
lumbia River. Apparently someone 
backed up to the corrals, used Pear- 
son’s loading chute and got away with 
the sheep. The ewes and lambs were 
branded and most of the ewes were 
earmarked. Clues were negligible. 
The State police and county authori- 
ties are searching for the culprits. 
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H. E. Babcock 


The author of this article, which appeared in the 
April issue of the Country Gentleman, is regarded 
as one of the Nation’s leading authorities on food 
and farm problems. He has reached this distinction 
by a varied experience: A New York State farmer, 
manager of the world’s largest feed handling co- 
operative, and director of N. Y. State Food Commis- 
sion during World Wars | and II. 


He has also served as chairman of the Board of 
Frustees of Cornell University and is now editorial 
consultant of the Country Gentleman. 


To make sure that Mr. Babcock’s message 
reached the business men of the country, the 
Country Gentleman carried the article as a two- 
page advertisement in the April 5th issues of the 
Wall Street Journal and the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


SOON after the 8lst Congress settled 

down to work, I spent a week in 
Washington looking it over. There are 
too many men in Congress to get ac- 
quainted with each one, so at the end 
of my ‘stay I resorted to a stockman’s 
device. Mentally I ran them through a 
cutting chute and sorted them accord- 
ing to their qualifications to vote on 
farm and food legislation. 


My first cut was less than a score of 
Senators and Representatives who 
seem to me to have a grasp of the over- 
all farm and food problems confronting 
the Nation. My second cut showed up 
forty or fifty “captive” Congressmen— 





*Reprinted by special permission from the 
Country Gentleman, copyright 1949, by The 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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We Can't Take Chances on Tomorrow's Meals 


By H. E. Babcock 


fellows whose thinking is entirely dom- 
inated by the problems of the districts 
or States they represent. 

The balance—I'll call them “con- 
fused” Congressmen—includes a great 
majority of the members of both 
Houses. Mostly these are men of fine 
ability and the best of intentions. But 
they are completely mystified by the 
numberless and contradictory demands 
of farmers and consumers. 


Nor is this vast unhappy majority be- 
ing helped out much by the national 
farm organizations. They, too, are split, 
both among and within themselves. 
Only by Herculean efforts are the heads 
of these organizations able to hold a 
working majority of their members in 
anything resembling a line. 


With conditions as chaotic as this, 
there is an obvious need for spelling a 
few fundamentals for a national farm 
and food program which will be in the 
interests of everyone. Country Gentle- 
man has recognized this need by pub- 
lishing a statement by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Charles Brannan in its Janu- 
ary issue, and in the March editorial, 
Price Supports Don’t Make a Farm 
Program. Now I have my opportunity. 

I shall begin by laying down the com- 
mon-sense premise that a population 
soon to number 150,000,000 human 
stomachs can’t take chances on tomor- 
row’s meals. I suggest that we accept 
this principle as a basic test of all fu- 
ture farm and food legislation. 


Tll even go a step further. Does the 
proposed program hold out hope of 
more Americans eating better? If it 
doesn’t, it’s not in the national interest 
and should not be written into law. I 
repeat that 150 million people can’t take 
chances on tomorrow’s meals. 


Threat of Socialized Agriculture 


Surely no one can quarrel with this 
start. But there is a lot of farm and 
food legislation due to come before the 
81st Congress which will not square 
with this ideal. Some of it will be pro- 
posed by the “captive” Congressmen 
backed by powerful commodity and 
regional farm lobbies. Some of it will 
be put forward by individuals at the 








moment more interested in socializing 
agriculture than in our future food sup. 
ply. These individuals would like noth. 
ing better than to cross six million 
farmers off the list as private business [ 
managers. If they cannot do this any 
other way, they are prepared to buy 
them off with public funds. 

It is going to take statesmanship, 
clear thinking and stout courage on the 
part of the Administration and Con- 
gress to stand up against these drives 
by the representatives of special inter- 
ests and the subtle foes of private en- 
terprise. 


If we can agree on “better meals for 
more Americans” as a national long- 
time goal, it is only common sense to | 
describe such meals in terms everybody 
can understand in order to secure max- 
imum public acceptance of the goal. 
In previous articles in Country Gentle- 
man I have done this. 


The foods for such meals (when they 
are available at reasonable prices) are 
found in any well-stocked home refrig- 
erator on any Saturday night, anywhere 
in the United States. They are the milk, 
meat, eggs, butter and cheese, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables with which most 
American housewives like to prepare 
the meals they serve. Any American 
family which eats free choice from a 
well-stocked home refrigerator should 
be well nourished, happy and content. 


A second premise is that a nation 
with a growing population and the task 
of selling its philosophy of free enter- 
prise to the rest of the world cannot af- 
ford to eat at the expense of its soil. 
Mere soil conservation is not enough 
for America. We must actually increase 
the productivity of our land. If we don’t 
do this, there is no chance over the long 
puil of maintaining even our present 
dietary standards, much less of improv- 
ing them. Fortunately, thousands upon 
thousands of farmers know how to do 
th's job and are doing it. 


Two Guides to “‘Everybody’s”’ 
Farm Program 


Summarizing, I offer two guiding 
principles for everybody’s farm and 


food program: 
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1. It must provide an ever-increasing 
American population with an ample 
supply of the foods we like best and 
which are best for us—the “refrigera- 
tor” foods. 

9. These foods must be produced by 
the kind of farming which will build 
up soil productivity as well as conserve 
it. 

As a security measure (I will discuss 
this later) we also must so farm and 
eat that we maintain at all times a sub- 
stantial food reserve against war or 
natural disaster. 

Only by the wise management of our 
food-producing livestock can we de- 
velop such a program. Under our sys- 
tem of farming, even soil fertility de- 
pends to a great degree on our animal 
population. 

The ratio between our domestic live- 
stock and our humans is one of the most 
important figures in our so-called way 
of life. How much food-producing live- 
stock should there be behind the family 
refrigerator? 

In an endeavor to get at some answer 
to this question I appealed to the chief 
of the USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. As I expected, his staff 
already had a figure in which all food- 
producing livestock (including milk 
cows and laying hens but excluding 
horses and mules) was annually re- 
duced to a hog-equivalent. I asked the 
Bureau to compare this figure on an 
annual basis with our population fig- 
ures. My object was to see if it would 
be possible to keep track of the balance 
between our food-producing livestock 
and our human population. While this 
may come to be known popularly as a 
hog-man ratio, it must never be forgot- 
ten that the hog-equivalent figure in- 
cludes the all-important dairy cow and 
laying hen as well as meat animals. 

The Bureau came up with some most 
interesting comparisons. In 1919-20 we 
had 1.67 head of productive livestock 
to one human being. In 1934-35 this hit 
a low of 1.27. At the present time the 
ratio is estimated to be 1.41 hog-equiva- 
lents to one man. 


For myself, I need no more accurate 
measure of the progress being made in 
working out a satisfactory farm-and- 
food program for everybody than this 
ratio. As it inches upward, we shall 
have well-stocked family refrigerators, 
improving soil fertility, and the kind 
of food stock pile we need for national 
safety. If it goes the other way, we shall 
be headed for a poverty standard of 
eating. 
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Advantage of Storing Grain 
“On the Hoof” 


I am convinced that there is only one 
way for us to stock-pile any substantial 
amount of food—on the hoof. No better 
storage bin has ever been devised than 
the flexible hide of a steer or a dairy 
heifer. It is storage which also can be 
eaten if necessary. As we expand the 
numbers and weight of our livestock, 
we achieve everything the ever-normal 
granary ever tried to accomplish, in- 
cluding support of grain prices. 

Actually, no country’s livestock 
population should be a stationary thing. 
Traditionally, it operates as a cushion 
between our human population and the 
land. When good crops are produced, 
the bulk of them (normally over four- 
fifths of our cereal production) is nat- 
urally taken up by an expanding live- 
stock population. Then, in the event of 
war or other disaster, we have a reser- 
voir of high quality, nutritious food 
just when we need it most. Killing the 
livestock releases the cereals and other 
foods that animals were eating for di- 
rect human consumption as we need 
them. 

Stock-piling grain in dead storage is 
quite another thing. To go into storage 
at all, more has to be paid for the grain 
than the owners of livestock are willing 
to buy it for. The natural adjustment 
that would be made by feeding it to 
livestock thus is stopped in its tracks 
and the surplus is frozen. This is a bad 
thing for everyone. 

Once in storage, the grain overhangs 
the market and becomes a football for 
politicians and the pressure boys. It 
costs money to hold it in storage and 
keep it in condition. Even then, the 
grain tends to deteriorate in nutritive 
quality. Finally, the whole economy is 
denied the turnover of this wealth in 
improving its standard of living. 

In the long-time farm-and-food pro- 
gram which I am suggesting, grain in 
dead storage is a stand-by factor. Ex- 
perience has indicated the normal car- 
ry-overs of grain that we should ex- 
pect to maintain. The prudent livestock 
man will naturally attempt to protect 
himself. Our stored grain, in addition, 
should be sufficient to protect and to 
encourage the livestock producer who 
operates in regions where weather 
brings wide fluctuations in crop yields 
and the threat of liquidation of his 
herds because of lack of feed. 

What really counts in dealing with 
big crops and building useful stock- 


piles of food is our productive livestock 
population. Let farmers on their own 
move the present ratio of 1.41 hog- 
equivalents to one man up to, say, 1.75 
to 1, and we shall have improving soil 
fertility and a better supply of foods for 
the home refrigerator. The alternative 
is simple: an ever-increasing amount of 
grain in dead storage, acreage controls, 
progressive regimentation of 6,000,000 
farmers, and finally no market for—re- 
frigerators. 


Three Steps to Implement Program 


Now for some positive ideas for pro- 
ducing better meals for more Ameri- 
cans. The first step in implementing 
such a program is to manage our food- 
producing livestock to the maximum 
advantage of the human population. 
This is a job we have never tackled 
squarely. 

We have been dealing with it in sec- 
tions. We have veterinary schools for 
the health protection of animals. We 
have divisions in our experiment. sta- 
tions studying animal genetics. We have 
others dealing with the growing of for- 
age for livestock, and still others with 
barn and feed-lot nutrition. But no- 
where in the United States do we have 
an institution which brings together 
and correlates all these programs for 
the preservation and improvement of 
our domestic food-producing animals. 

A few such pace-setting institutions 
are badly needed. I seriously propose 
for the consideration of some of the 
leading land-grant universities the 
establishment of schools or institutes of 
animal agriculture, the purpose of these 
institutions being to deal with our food- 
producing livestock population as a 
whole and to bring together for the 
teaching of graduate students who are 
destined to become skilled in the man- 
agement of livestock all we know about 
the preservation and management of 
this basically important part of our way 
of life. 

I am reliably informed that at least 
one leading land-grant university is 
considering setting up just such a 
school 

As a second positive step I feel that 
the great mass of publicly supported 
agricultural research should be inven- 
toried and reviewed. This review 
should be by a committee representing 
all the people. Perhaps the National 
Research Advisory Committee might 
do this job. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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— English Rams Top 
California Sale 


[rz is doubtful that many people ex- 

pected this year’s California Ram 
Sale to average as high as last year’s 
28-year record breaker. Also, an in- 
crease of 345 head in entries and a 
shortage of moisture at sale time were 
probably factors which contributed to 
lower averages this year. Several of 
the studs sold the second day, however, 
were above last year’s top. 


A tally of the sale, held at Sacra- 
mento, May 2 and 3, showed that 1505 
rams and ewes brought a per head 
average of $82.93. Last year, 1160 head 
of rams and ewes averaged $99.13. 


Two imported Suffolk stud rams 
were the top sellers at $525 each. These 
rams were imported from England by 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon. 
One was purchased by Nancy F. Camp- 
bell, Campbell Ranch, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia, and the other by James S. Palm- 
er, also of Dixon. 


John Pestoni, San Juan Bautista, 
California, purchased the top Hamp- 
shire stud ram at $500, consigned by 
Roy Heise, Gardnerville, Nevada. 

George L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, paid $465 for a Corriedale stud 
ram consigned by Art King, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Tom Glenn, Pleasant Grove, Cali- 
fornia, was successful bidder, at $375, 
on a Suffolk stud consigned by Mr. 
and Mrs. F. A. Coble, Winters, Cali- 
fornia. 

T. F. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho, took 
top honors in the Suffolk pen classifica- 
ticn with a pen of five range rams pur- 
chased by California Association pres- 
ident, Harry Petersen at $167.50 each. 

A. I. Eoff, Salem, Oregon, sold the 
top pen of 3 range Hampshires at $200 
each. Godfrey Priddy, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia, was the buyer. 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
received $175 each for a pen of 2 range 
Rambouillets. 

Former California Association pres- 
ident, A. T. Spencer of Winters, Cali- 
fornia, sold a Corriedale stud ram for 
$145 to E. R. Adams, Chico, California. 
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One of two imported Suf- 
folk studs topping the Cali- 
fornia Sale at $525 each. 
Consigned by Broadmead 
Farms, Amity, Oregon, whose 
shepherd Robert M. Finlay, 
is shown, the rams were 
purchased by Campbell 
Ranch and James S. Palmer, 
both of Dixon, California. 


A pen of 2 range rams consigned by 
Wynn S. Hansen topped the Columbia 
sale at $150 each. This price was also 
paid for a Columbia ram selected from 
one of the pens of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Campbell, Dixon, California. 

Top selling Romney stud at $125 was 


consigned by Ahrens Brothers, Turner, § 


Oregon, and purchased by E. M. Burns, 
Bridgeville, California. 

High Southdown stud at $160 was 
consigned by Eldon Riddell, Independ- 
ence, Oregon, and purchased by Rob- 
ert Phair, Bakersfield, California. 











E. E. M. 
SALE AVERAGES, 1949-1948 

BREEDS 1949 1948 
HAMPSHIRES: No. Avg. Price No. Avg. Price 

Stud Rams 24 $139.79 23 $130.16 

Range Rams 584 85.04 406 103.68 

Ewes 29 41.48 111 45.99 
SUFFOLKS: 

Stud Rams 14 217.86 17 138.13 

Range Rams 466 84.94 338 110.58 

Ewes 7 43.68 39 84.68 
CORRIEDALES: 

Stud Rams 6 259.00 5 297.00 

Range Rams %! 81.92 67 87.64 

Ewes 29 53.43 24 54.27 
RAMBOUILLETS: 

Stud Rams 2 95.00 146.66 

Range Rams 24 92.91 20 108.25 
ROMELDALES: 

Stud Rams 1 145.00 1 125.00 

Range Rams 14 111.07 14 100.17 

Ewes = — 4 55.00 
SOUTHDOWNS: 

Stud Rams 3 120.73 3 135.00 

Range Rams 16 72.18 6 75.83 
ROMNEYS: 

Stud Rams 2 115.00 1 400.00 

Range Rams 2 60.00 2 180.00 
COLUMBIAS: 

Stud Rams a= _ — 

Range Rams 47 100.69 32 112.97 
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Important Development In Livestock Taxation 


By Stephen H. Hart, Attorney for National Livestock Tax Committee, 


The reading of this article should 
be a “must.” The decision in the Al- 
bright case reviewed in it, on the sur- 
face, looks like an important gain for 
livestock men on their incomes taxes. 
However, the National Livestock Tax 
Committee, which, as its name indi- 
cates, is made up of livestock men and 
financed by contributions from indi- 
viduals and local and State organiza- 
tions, sent out through their attorney, 
Stephen H. Hart of Denver, a word of 
caution about taking advantage of it. 
So important did the committee hold 
the matter that they held a special 
meeting on May 26th to consider it. 
On request of the National Wool 
Grower, Mr. Hart prepared this article 
following that meeting. 


N March of this year a case was de- 
cided which may eventually give the 
livestock producer additional tax relief, 
but which will for a number of years 
add to his confusion. This is the Al- 
bright case decided by the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals concerning cap- 
ital gains on sale of breeding livestock. 
It held invalid the so-called “normal” 
and “cull” restrictions included in 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rulings 
I. T. 3666 and I. T. 3712, and granted 
capital gains where these rulings de- 
nied them. Until March these rulings 
had been the only direct authority on 
the question, other than the Code, and 
they had been upheld by the only ap- 
plicable court decision. 

The underlying statutory provision 
governing the question is Section 
117 (j) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which in effect permits a taxpayer to 
treat as capital gains the profits from 
the sale of “property used in the trade 
or business,” “of a character subject 
to the allowance for depreciation,” 
“held for more than six months,” and 
“which is not (A) property of a kind 
which would properly be includible 
in the inventory of the taxpayer if on 
hand at the close of the taxable year, 
or (B) properly held by the taxpayer 
primarily for sale to customers in the 
ordinary course of his trade or busi- 
ness.” When this provision first ap- 
peared in the law of 1942, the Govern- 
ment held that it did not generally ap- 
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ply to breeding livestock because (1) 
the cost of raising livestock is not gen- 
erally capitalized and depreciated; (2) 
a large segment of the livestock indus- 
try, perhaps a majority, include all ani- 
mals, even breeding livestock, in inven- 
tory; and (3) a livestock producer may 
be said to hold his breeding livestock 
for a dual purpose: to produce off- 
spring for a period of time, and there- 
after to sell like his other products. 
Upon request by the livestock indus- 
try through Congress, and after discus- 
sion by representatives of the National 
Livestock Tax Committee with of- 
ficials of the Bureau, the Bureau re- 
versed its position in 1944 and conceded 
that breeding could-.be treated as cap- 
ital assets under certain conditions. 
Bureau Rulings L.T. 3666 and I.T. 3712 
in effect conceded the first two objec- 
tions mentioned above and held capital 
gains applicable to breeding livestock 
even though not actually capitalized 
and depreciated, and even though the 


taxpayer customarily included such 
livestock in inventories. These rulings 
in effect comprised the third objection 
mentioned above by holding that an 
unusual or abnormal sale of breeding 
livestock or a sale in reduction of the 
breeding herd, is the sale of an animal 
not held primarily for sale to customers 
and is, therefore, a capital asset. They 
hold, on the other hand, that the normal 
year-to-year sales of animals once used 
for breeding (whether culls sold be- 
cause of injury, age or disease, or 
whether a normal number of sound 
animals sold to keep the breeding herd 
constant in size) are sales of animals 
held for sale to customers, and are 
therefore productive of ordinary in- 
come. 


We are informed that the Bureau 
will not acquiesce in the Albright de- 
cision which says its capital gains rul- 
ings are invalid, but will litigate any 
cases in which the taxpayer insists on 








SEEN AT CALIFORNIA SHEEP DOG TRIALS 





Contestants in the 11th annual Western International Sheep Dog Trials, Sacramento, California, 
May 1, 1949, are shown above with their masters: Left to right, Wm. R. Hosselkus, Willows, California; 
Reg. Griffin, Dixon, California; W. E. Lowry, Ferndale, California; Robert Finlay, Amity, Oregon; Bernie 
Feaver, Davis, California; and James Palmer, Sr., Dixon, California. Mr. Palmer's “Hemp” (right fore- 


ground) won the trials. 


In second place was Mr. Griffin's “Rick” and “Tweed,” Palmer's first place 


winner last year, stood third. Winners were Border Collies. 
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its benefits. The Albright case, how- 
ever, is of such obvious importance to 
the livestock industry that all stock- 
men and their tax advisers should 
study and analyze it. 


The taxpayer in the Albright case 
was a farmer engaged primarily in the 
production of dairy products. In addi- 
tion to his dairy business, he had a 
breeding herd of ten sows and one 
boar. During the years in question, his 
principal income was from the dairy 
business, but he also realized income 
from the sale of calves (offspring of 
the breeding herd) and from the sale 
of cows and bred heifers previously in- 
cluded in the dairy herd (sold because 
of age or condition or to keep the herd 
at a constant number), and from the 
sale of pigs and breeding sows and 
boar. Each year after the sows pro- 
duced offspring, they were removed 
_from the breeding herd, fattened for 
slaughter and replaced by raised sows. 
This was shown to be an annual and 
customary process, each year the 
breeding sows being sold and replaced 
by young raised sows. 

Albright conceded that his income 
from the sale of calves and hogs, other 
than those used for breeding, was ordi- 
nary income. However, he contended 
that income from the sale of the cows 
and bred heifers taken from the dairy 
breeding herd and income from the 
sale of the breeding sows and boar was 
entitled to capital gains treatment un- 
der section 117(j). Under the principles 
of I.T. 3666 and I.T. 3712, Albright was 
denied capital gains because the sales 
were not abnormal or in reduction of 
the herds. He paid his tax and sued for 
refund in the United States District 
Court, which court held in favor of the 
Government and upheld the validity 
of LT. 3666 and LT. 3712. Albright 
thereupon appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals which reversed the 
District Court and held that the “cull” 
and “normal-abnormal” tests set up 
by LT. 3666 and I.T. 3712 were invalid 
in so far as they would deny capital 
gains on sales of the type made by 
Albright. 


Specifically, the Court held that (1) 
sales of bred heifers and cows (all of 
which had been held in the breeding 
herd at least two years) made by a 
dairyman for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the size of his herd or because such 
animals were less desirable because of 
age or condition, were sales of capital 
assets resulting in capital gains, and 
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(2) a farmer customarily selling his 
entire hog breeding herd each year and 
replacing it with raised sows and a pur- 
chased boar, was disposing each year 
of capital assets and was, therefore, en- 
titled to capital gains on such sales. 
Generally, the decision is authority for 
the proposition that the “cull” and 
“normal-abnormal” tests set up in the 
Bureau rulings are erroneous, and that 








LIVESTOCK MEN GOOD 
CONSERVATIONISTS 


“Livestock men have been widely, 
and | believe unfairly, singled out for 
special criticism by conservation 
groups,” Marion Clawson, Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, U.S. 
Department of Interior, told the Na- 
tional Emergency Conference on Re- 
sources in Washington, D.C., on May 
12th. “Within the limits of his knowl- 
edge and resources, the average live- 
stock man is as good a conservationist 
as the average farmer or the average 
lumberman. He may be reluctant to 
make special conservation investments 
which chiefly benefit downstream resi- 
dents, but in this he is no different 
fiom the farmer or forester.” 








the sale of animals once used in the 
breeding herd is productive of capital 
gains. 

As in every case, there is, of course, 
room for differing opinions as to wheth- 
er this case would be distinguishable 
from the case of a breeder of beef cat- 
tle or sheep. However, it seems reason- 
ably clear from language used in the 
decision that this Court felt that raisers 
of livestock generally were not getting 
all of the tax relief intended by section 
117(j). We do not know, on the other 
hand, that another court or other judges 
would hold the same way in similar or 
analogous cases. 


It is probable that many taxpayers 
will seek refunds and file returns based 
on the holding in the Albright case. If 
they do, for the time being at least they 
will have to take their cases to court, 
because the Bureau does not regard 
itself as bound by the holding in the 
Albright case and states that it will 
continue to insist that capital gains tax- 
ation of livestock be governed by LT. 
3666 and I.T. 3712. Taxpayers in the 
Eighth Circuit will have a relatively 


easy time as long as the Albright cay, 
is not overruled. This Circuit includy 
the States of Arkansas, Iowa, Minne. 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakot, 
and South Dakota. Taxpayers in th 
other nine Circuits will have a much 
harder time since a court in one Cireyj 
is not bound by the decision of a coy 
in another Circuit, and such taxpayer 
cannot be sure that the court in thei 
Circuit will follow the Albright cage. 
The Government hopes that a decision | 
will appear in one of the other nine 
Circuits which will conflict with the 
Albright case. The question will then 
be appealed to the United States Sy. 
preme Court, whose decision will be. 
come the law in the courts throughout 
the country. This process may take 
years, and in the meantime confusion 
will reign. 


If the Supreme Court decides in 
favor of the Government, then the 
Bureau rulings with respect to sales 
such as those made by Albright will be 
impregnable. But suppose the Supreme 
Court upholds the view of the court 
which decided the Albright case? If 
it does so, it will mean a sizable loss of 
tax revenue to the Government, and it 
is entirely possible that the Govern- 
ment may take steps to regain this 
lost revenue. It is possible even that 
the Government may propose such 
steps before the Supreme Court final- 
ly speaks, or inject them into the 
litigation leading up to the Supreme 
Court decision. What such steps might 
be are worth considering below. 


In its opinion in the Albright case the 
Court Stated: 


In order for the taxpayer to come with- 
in the provisions of Section 117 (j) per- 
mitting him to treat the sales from his 
dairy and breeding herds as sales of capi- 
tal assets, the burden is upon him to show: 
(1) that the animals sold were used in 
his trade or business; (2) were subject to 
allowance for depreciation; (3) were held 
for more than six months; (4) were not 
property of the kind includible in the in- 
ventory of the taxpayer if on hand at the 
close of the taxable year; and (5) that 
the animals were not held by a taxpayer 
primarily for sale to customers in the or- 
dinary course of his trade or _ business. 
In the brief filed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment it is admitted that the taxpayer 
has established the first four of these re- 
quirements. 


The Court considered, therefore, only 
the fifth point. The admission by the 
Government of points (1) and (3) are 
not particularly significant. However, 
the Government’s admission of points 
(2) and (4) are of considerable sig- 
nificance when one considers the nature 
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of the livestock business and the ac- 
counting methods of the great majority 
of livestock raisers. Bureau rulings 
LT. 3666 and 3712 specifically concede 
to livestock producers what are ex- 
tremely debatable points. There is 
danger that the Government may cease 
to make these concessions and contend 
as it did before the issuance of these 
rulings that in all cases, (1) animals in 
a breeding herd are not subject to al- 
lowance for depreciation and (2) ani- 
mals in a breeding herd are property 
of the kind includible in the inventory 
of a taxpayer if on hand at the close 
of the taxable year. The Government 
could contend that since a livestock 
taxpayer has failed to capitalize and 
depreciate his breeding herd animals 
(and the vast majority of livestock pro- 
ducers do not capitalize and depreci- 
ate), therefore such animals are not 
subject to allowance for depreciation 
within the meaning of section 117(j). 
The Government could also contend 
that all stockmen using inventories 
(and perhaps a majority of stockmen 
do use inventories because of the ad- 
vantage of the unit-livestock-price or 
farm-market inventorying methods) do 
not qualify under section 117(j)_ be- 
cause such animals are “properly in- 
cludible in inventory.” The Govern- 
ment might attack the livestock indus- 
try’s very favorable present position 
with respect to the cash and inventory 











CORRECTION 


A typographical mistake in the Wool 
Grower's report of the President’s Ad- 
dress before the National Convention 
(March W. G., page 24), has been 
called to our attention by Mr. L. F. 
Hartley, South African representative 
of the International Wool Secretariat 
in London. The statement referred to 
is: ‘Most South African wools are very 
course grading 44’s and more.” The 
reference, of course, was to South 
American wools and not those pro- 
duced in South Africa, as 80 percent 
of the wools in that country are very 
fine, grading up to 74's, and used for 
many of the finest quality fabrics ob- 
tainable. 

Our apologies go to Mr. Sylvan J. 
Pauly and the wool growers of South 
Africa for this mistake. 
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bases of accounting and (a) require 
capitalization and depreciation or (b) 
make the producer include in income 
the market value of breeding stock 
when transferred to the breeding herd. 
This is not to say that the Government 
would prevail should it adopt any such 
retaliatory steps, but only to point out 
what issues are open to the Government 
in the reasonably certain event that 
the Government will fight back to pro- 
tect its tax revenues threatened by the 
Albright decision. Needless to say, any 
of the above mentioned retaliatory 
measures, if successful, would probably 
lose more for the stockmen than they 
have gained by the Albright decision. 


Until such time as the question in 
the Albright case has been settled by 
the United States Supreme Court and 
until such time as the Government has 
thereafter determined what position it 
shall take in the event of an adverse de- 
cision, uncertainty and confusion as to 
the application of capital gains to sales 
of breeding stock will prevail. There 
are presently at least three cases pend- 
ing in the Tax Court of the United 
States on this question and a decision 
on any or all of these cases should be 
forthcoming any day. Some of these 
decisions will not be significant, how- 
ever, inasmuch as all cases with which 
the writers are familiar are in the 
Eighth Circuit, and any decision in that 
Circuit will probably be in accord with 
the Albright case. There are, however, 
many claims for refund filed and other 
disputes pending in other Circuits, and 
it is possible that a decision conflicting 
with the Albright case will put in its 
appearance within the next year or so. 
In the meantime, many taxpayers will 
be filing claims for refund based on the 
Albright decision. As previously stated, 
those filing their return in the Eighth 
Circuit will have a better chance for 
success than those in other circuits. 
Taxpayers in the Eighth Circuit might 
be able to force their claims through to 
decision before the problem is clarified 
by the Supreme Court. 


The statute of limitations on claims 
for refund is three years from the date 
of filing the return, or two years from 
the date of paying tax, whichever is 
later. Accordingly, claims for refunds 
by most taxpayers who are on a cal- 
endar year basis are barred for the 
year 1945 and prior years. Their claims, 
however, for the year 1946 will not be 
barred until March 15, 1950, and claims 
for the year 1947, not until March 15, 
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1951, and so on. Accordingly, there is 
ample time for filing such claims. 


Although the Albright case, par- 
ticularly in the Eighth Circuit, provides 
a definite basis on which to claim cap- 
ital gains on all sales of breeding live- 
stock, a stockman, in making his de- 
cision as to whether or. not he should 
claim a refund orc a 
on his rétérn, should ¢ 
since the Government will not ac- 
quiesce in the Albright decision, it 
will probably be necessary for him to 
litigate his claim, and (2) his entire 
return will be carefully scrutinized and 
the Government may well take occasion 
to be more technical: and. strict than it 
otherwise might. Thus, no hasty decis- 






ion should be made in this matter un- 


til the taxpayer has discussed very’ 
thoroughly the pros and cons of his 
particular case with advisers who 
should be well versed in the laws of 
income taxation in general, and live- 
stock taxation in particular. 








IDAHO RAM SALE 


Wednesday, August 3, will find the 
usual quality consignment of rams at 
the Fairgrounds in Filer, Idaho, for the 
28th annual auction to be conducted 
by the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

The Idaho Ram Sale Committee has 
set and maintained high standards cn 
all entries in this ram sale. All of the 
sheep are inspected prior to the sale 
and only those of good breeding and 
in top shape are accepted. The Idaho 
committee has also adopted rigid rules 
against coloring and requires that all 
yearling blackfaced rams must have 
been sheared April 1st or later. 

The Idaho Association holds a din- 
ner meeting on the sale day at which 
current problems are gone over in in- 
formal discussion. 


Buy Bonds. 
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J. C. Petersen 


Mr. Petersen is president of the Petersen Sheep 
Company of Spencer, lowa, which purchases many 
western lambs for feeding in the Corn Belt. The 
Petersen Sheep Company also keeps its patrons up- 
to-date on feeding experiments, disease preven- 
tives and treatments, and other timely news through 
its bulletin, The Corn Belt Lamb Feeder, distributed 
twice a month. ‘ 


don’t particularly feel like a stranger 

here among western wool growers. 
Although I have lived in Iowa for a 
long time, the production of lambs in 
Western States has not been unfamiliar, 
because of my business. I have been up 
to my neck in moving feeders from 
western range States to the Corn Belt 
since 1932, and the study of the various 
types of feeder lambs from Western 
States is always of interest. 

It is a pleasure to be engaged in a 
business of this kind, and long associa- 
tion with the Western States sheep 
growers has taught me something about 
their character. I would like to pay 
tribute to the personal integrity and 
fundamental honesty of the western 
grower. Practically speaking, we have 
never lost a dollar on the purchase of 
millions of lambs in the Western States, 
even though there were times when, 
through market fluctuations, either the 
grower or we were unsatisfied with the 
price. Last fall a drop of over $1000 per 
car on feeder lambs was not pleasant 
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By J. C. Petersen, Spencer, lowa 
An Address Before the 84th Convention 


for those engaged in the industry. In 
relation to the prices of other com- 
modities, prices for feeder lambs were 
quite discouraging. It was a little like 
the Minnesota logging train that ran in- 
to a speeder on a curve, and a section 
hand by the name of Ole had been scat- 
tered quite evenly over the landscape. 
Mr. Hijelstrom was telling the coroner’s 
jury what he knew of the accident. 

“Aye come down da track,” related 
Mr. Hjelstrom, “an’ Aye come to v’ere 
Ole’s leg is layin’. Aye go ’long little 
ways an purty soon Aye find one of 
Ole’s arms.” 

“And then what?” asked the district 
attorney. 

“Aye go down da track some more 
and purty soon Aye find Ole’s head.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“Val, Aye stop an’ look ’round little 
bit, an’ Aye say to myself, ‘Bay Yim- 
iney, somet’ing must have happened 
to Ole.’” 

Through membership in the Lamb 
Industry Committee, I have noted with 
pride and satisfaction the work done 
by the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in its various activities—doing 
through the weight and prestige of or- 
ganization what the individual could 
never accomplish. We in the Corn Belt, 
both producers and feeders, have been 
riding on the coat tails of your national 
organization for many years, particu- 
larly with regard to legislative work 
on wool. We are not good “joiner-up- 
pers,” but to a man we are in constant 
sympathy with your objectives. We are 
trying to perfect organizations in the 
Corn Belt which can work harmonious- 
ly with you. As we again move into a 
competitive situation on all commodi- 
ties, a strong national organization is of 
paramount importance. 

I sometimes wonder how the national 
officers found a fellow like myself to 
talk to you. I live in a section where 
names like mine are commonplace. In 
fact, the story is told about a Texas 
resident and an Iowa partisan who were 
discussing the merits of their respective 
States. The Texas man was telling 
about the tremendous echoes which oc- 
casionally could be heard in the vast 
areas of his State, and the Iowan told 
about the lady in Iowa who stepped to 


Developments In Lamb Feeding 


her back porch and called out, “Peter. 
sen.” 

Days later, the echo came back, 
“Which Petersen?” 

I could talk an hour on the subject 
given me today, “Recent Developments 
in Lamb Feeding.” We have had a 
steady improvement in methods of feed- 
ing for many years. I am going to con- 
fine most of my remarks to Corn Belt 
feeding, with which I am most familiar, 
The western feeding areas are pretty 
well determined and the methods of 
feeding, particularly in the use of west- 
ern roughages such as beet tops, beet 
pulp, and alfalfa hay plus the grazing 
of wheat and alfalfa, are quite well 
known. Approximately one-third of all 
the lambs produced in the United States 
are sold as feeder lambs, with a much 
higher proportion of feeders out of the 
western range States. 

In the Corn Belt, since 1870 the prob- 
lem of providing dressed lamb for win- 
ter consumption has had varying de- 
grees of success. Practically speaking, 
the East could not afford to raise the 
lambs locally, while the West was un- 
able to raise the necessary feeding ra- 
tions. Numbers of lambs on feed rose 
from a low of 1,270,000 in 1867 to 5,720,- 
000 in the 1931-40 period, and a high 
of 6,911,000 lambs in 1945. Since that 
time the number of lambs on feed, co- 
incident with the decrease in western 
production, gradually declined to 4, 
851,000 on January 1, 1948, as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The January 1, 1949 figure shows a fur- 
ther decline to 4,145,000 head. 


Self-Feeding Comes In 


My earliest conception of lamb feed- 
ing in the Corn Belt, particularly in 
Iowa, was the purchase of western 
range feeder lambs in the early fall 
months for grazing on stubble fields 
and roughages and to be run through 
corn fields. With the approach of win- 
ter, these lambs were shipped to east- 
ern markets. The fat lambs were 
slaughtered and the feeder lambs were 
shipped on to eastern corn belt States 
for further fattening. This method of 
feeding was quite well established un- 
til the early 1930’s, when, because of 
the drouth in the western range States, 
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the Corn Belt was required to handle 
additional feeder lambs. At the time, 
more feeders became interested and 
feedlots were set up. First feedlots in 
our section of country were set up on 
the basis of dining-room style. That is, 
the feed bunks, usually A type, were 
placed in a separate adjoining yard 
where the lambs were usually fed their 

ain rations twice a day with loose 
hay, both alfalfa and prairie, fed in 
punks. As various additional feeding 
methods were tried, many of the better 
operators found that lambs could not 
be fattened satisfactorily and quickly 
enough on the old dining-room style, 
so the various forms of self-feeding be- 
came more and more common. South- 
eastern South Dakota feeders became 
the earliest exponents of feeding lambs 
on self-feeders. More and more feeders 
followed this method, many using A 
type bunks keeping corn before the 
lambs at all times. Feeders found that 
this method was the most economical 
because of faster gains and a higher 
degree of finish. Feeders also began 
grinding alfalfa hay and feeding it with 
corn mixed with molasses and protein 
supplements. 





As the percentage of corn in the ra- 
tion increased and with this faster feed- 
ing method, the problem of death loss 
from overeating disease or “Enterotox- 
emia” increased. Therefore, experi- 
ments were run at various colleges in 
an attempt to control this death loss. 
At Ft. Collins, Colorado a few years 
ago, Lamar Esplin experimented with 
sulphur in the grain to control over- 
eating disease. Sulphur fed with the 
grain at the rate of one-third to one- 
half ounce per lamb per day in the ra- 
tions seemed to control death loss, but 
it also slowed down grain consumption 
and the rate of gain. Then Dr. Rufus 
Cox of Kansas experimented with bak- 
ing soda, using it in the grain ration in 
much the same manner as sulphur. It, 
too, gave somewhat better results and 
probably didn’t retard the grain con- 
sumption as much. Experiments are be- 
ing conducted at Iowa State College 
this year relative to losses from over- 
eating disease, the results of which 
were available January 28. Additional 
large scale tests are being conducted at 
the Hilltop feedyards of the Rath Pack- 
ing Company at Waterloo, Iowa with 
more attention being given to feed mix- 
tures and new sources of protein sup- 
plements. 
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Contro! of Over-Eating Disease 


The greatest recent development, 
however, and one that is destined to 
have tremendous importance in lamb 
feeding in both the Corn Belt and the 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Conventions and Meetings 


July 12: Arizona Wool Growers Association, Flag- 
staff. 

August 24-25: Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association and American Wool 
Council, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 17: Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
of America, Minot, North Dakota. 

October 25-27: Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Rawlins. 

November 13-15: Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Boise. 

November 17-18: California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, San Francisco. 

November 28-30: Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 
Association, San Antonio. 

December 5: Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Denver. 

December 6-9: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


Shows 


June 8-10: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 30-October 9: Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 
Show, Omaha, Nebr. 

October 7-15: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


" ve 12-16: Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
tah. 


November 26-December 3: 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
1950: 


January 17-19: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 


International Live 


Ram Sales 


July 14: National Montadale Show & Sale, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 
July 21-22: All American Corriedale Show and 
Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 

July 25: Northern Colorado Hampshire Sheep 
Show and Sale, Greeley. 

July 30: Hampshire, Buck and Doe Dispersion 
Sale, E. B. Thompson Ranch, Milan, Mo. 

August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 11-12: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que. 

August 19: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 
‘ — 22-23: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

September 7: Colorado State Ram Sale, Denver, 

September 8-10: Southern Utah Live Stock Show, 
Cedar City. 

September 15: Utah State Suffolk Show, Nephi. 

September 21: Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 
Falls. 

September 24: Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram Sale. 

September 29: Surplus Ram and Ewe Sale, U. S. 
Exneriment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 1: Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breeder's 
Association Ram Sale, Billings, Montana. 

October 18-19: National Columbia Show and 
Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 

November 14: American Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Suffolk Ewe Sale, Ogden. 

November 14: Columbia Ram and Ewe Sale, 
Ogden. 

December 3: International. Hampshire Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

December 3: North American Suffolk Sheep 
Breeders Bred Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Western States if successful is the vac- 
cination against Enterotoxemia, or 
overeating disease. A new bacteria and 
a new serum are now in the hands of 
veterinarians for prevention and con- 
trol of this widespread and highly fatal 
disease of sheep and lambs. After ex- 
tensive research and experimental 
work, together with field use in several 
States, these new biological products 
have been proved to be highly effective 
in the prevention and control of over- 
eating disease. These vaccines are now 
quite commonly used among feeders 
who use the corn self-feeder method. 
This modern development of vaccina- 
tion against this disease can possibly 
be as far-reaching in its effect on lamb 
feeding as vaccination against hog 
cholera has proved to be in the hog in- 
dustry. This method of controlling 
overeating disease is going to be par- 
ticularly significant in lambing down 
corn fields, which practice has been dis- 
continued in many States because of 
heavy death loss during the recent high 
price period. 


The Weight Factor 


While it is not necessarily true in all 
sections, there is a trend toward faster 
feeding of lambs, and this brings us to 
the subject of heavy weight feeder and 
fat lambs. During the war, there was no 
problem in disposing of heavy weight 
carcasses. The O.P.A. price ceilings 
were so set that heavy weight carcas- 
ses were not discriminated against. 
However, in the last two years, par- 
ticularly this last winter, the market 
trend against heavy weight carcasses 
has been substantial and many feeders 
have had to take tremendous discounts. 
One realizes that the heavy lamb car- 
cass situation is acute when considered 
in terms of the light supply of lambs on 
feed. There is one thing certain, and 
that is that if the discrimination against 
heavy weight fat lambs continues, there 
will eventually have to be some dis- 
crimination against these 85-to 90- 
pound heavy weight feeders. It has 
been fashionable, so to speak, in the 
lamb industry to create a heavy feeder 
lamb on cheap roughage, and then sell 
him to feeder finishers with the fat end 
going to slaughterers, but whether or 
not the feeders can continue to buy 
that kind profitably is a question. To 
secure the desired type, it would mean 
higher production of numbers per ewe 
with closer marketing of range lambs 
before they are heavy and woody, and 
undesirable to the slaughter or feeder 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Montana Wool Laboratory 


R over 60 years, Montana wool 

growers have been concerned 
about the quality and shrinking of their 
wools. This is evidenced by the state- 
ment made in 1885 by a progressive 
Montana pioneer named Paris Gibson, 
who said, “The wool growers of Mon- 
tana can congratulate themselves upon 
the splendid position which their wool 
has gained among manufacturers. It has 
been steadily increasing in favor until 
today, Montana stands without a rival 
among producers of American wools.” 
About the same time, the following 
statement was made by a government 
publication, “Montana wools stand at 
the head of Territory wools—owing to 
this fact, their fine quality and light 
shrinkage, Montana wools are eagerly 
sought by wool merchants and readily 
taken at prices which range higher than 
similar wools produced in the semi-arid 
regions of the plains.” 

Wool growers, through the efforts of 
the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, made plans several years ago to 
establish a Montana Wool Laboratory 
to service the industry. In 1945 the 
Montana Legislature appropriated 
funds for the construction of a build- 


ee 


Work in the Montana Wool Laboratory 


1. College students judging range fleeces in class- 
room studies. 

2. Preparing wool sample for scouring by breaking 
up the locks and knocking out the dirt. 

3. Checking in field samples of wool for processing. 
Samples are numbered and processed in order of 
arrival. 

4. Weighing samples preparatory to scouring. 
Weights are recorded by two men. 

5. Emptying drum of dusted wool before scouring. 

6. Blending and sorting before scouring. 

7. Scouring duplicate samples. 

8. Looking over scoured wool out of centrifuge. 

9. Removing sample from forced air dryer made 
in Laboratory. At right, placing sample in con- 
tainer for removal of all moisture in oven. 

10. Weighing out small scoured sample for im- 
purities analysis. 

11. Removing vegetable matter for impurities 
test. 

12. Burning wool for ash test (left) and removing 
charred wool from funnel. 

13. Placing charred wool in electric furnace to 
complete ash test. 


14. Making extraction of wool grease with alco- 
hol (right) and evaporating remaining alcohol from 
impurities on steam bath (left). 


15. Placing residue from vegetable matter test, 
in oven for drying; below are alcohol extractables 
being dried in flasks. 


16. Final weighing of impurities from “lab” 
tests. 
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By G. Curtis Hughes 


ing, to be equipped and staffed, for the 
operation of the laboratory. The law 
provides for a Policy Committee com- 
posed of the Director of the Experiment 
Station, a representative of the wool 
growers, and a representative of the 
wool dealers. 


The work of the laboratory consists 
of three phases, namely—service, edu- 
cation, and research. The service work 
involves the determination of shrink- 
age of wool clips and assisting growers 
with grading and culling work to in- 
crease uniformity, quality, and produc- 
tion. The facilities of the laboratory are 
also set up to service purebred breed- 
ers. The educational program consists 
of student instruction in the funda- 
mentals of wool and fleece improve- 
ment work. This also includes training 
of graduate students. Wool schools 
have been conducted annually over 
the State to instruct and assist com- 
mercial growers in production and 
marketing problems. The research pro- 
gram is planned for the improvement 
of quality wools, better preparation, 
improved marketing practices, and 
adaptability of wool types to the range. 


A two-story building, 62 x 30 feet, 
has been constructed on the campus of 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, to carry out the work of the lab- 
oratory. Equipment has been installed 
for shrinkage determination, research 
work, and student instruction. The 
staff consists of a supervisor and assist- 
ant to carry on the work. 

The accomplishments to date have 
been of value to the industry. It has 
been demonstrated that Montana wools 
shrink less than the estimates used in 
former years. The shrinkages in the 
State have a range of 35 percent to 68 
percent. Growers have been provided 
with information regarding the grease 
and clean fleece weights, grades, 
lengths, and strengths of their fleeces. 








TO PROMOTE WOOL 


Be sure to remind the firm or indi- 
vidual handling your wool clip to de- 
duct the 10-cents-per-bag (5 cents for 
small bags in Texas and New Mex- 
ico). Im States where membership 
dues are deducted from wool sales, the 
wool fee is included in the dues. 








World Sheep Numbers 


HE world’s sheep population is rising 
slowly. The preliminary estimate 

for 1949 is 720,100,000 head, which is 1 
percent above the 1948 figure. How- 
ever, numbers are still 3 percent under 


the 1936-40 average of 740,600,000 head. 
The table compiled by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S.- 
D.A. gives the population by countries: 


SHEEP: Estimated world total. by continents, 
average 1936-40. annual 1948-49 








Increase (+) or 























Average decrease (- ) 
Continent 1936- 1948' 1949' 
or area 1940 1949 1949 
1936-40 1948 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Percent Percent 
North America 59,700 42,300 39,000 -35 -8 
Europe 123,400 105,800 109,500 -11 3 
Soviet Union 66,000 64,800 - --- --- 
Asia 147,100 152,900 z --- --- 
South America 100,900 122,900 118,600 +17 +3 
Africa 99,500 91,100 91,600 - 8 +0.5 
Oceania’ 144,000 135,100 140,300 - 3 +4 
Total 740,600 714,900 720,100 3 +1 
*Preliminary 


*Estimate included in the total 
Australia and New Zealand 
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Accuracy of Core Testing 


A Comparison of Core Tests and Visual Estimates of Shrinkages with Actual 


Mill Scouring Results on 96 Lots of Wool 


Released by the Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing 


O the wool producer, the price he 

receives per pound for wool in the 
grease is of extreme importance. This 
price depends upon two principal fac- 
tors: (1) The grade or classification into 
which the wool falls, (generally de- 
termined by the fineness of the wool, 
the length of staple, and the freedom 
from defect); (2) the clean content or 
shrinkage of the wool (determined by 
freeing of grease, vegetable matter, and 
other foreign substances). 


Until recently the degree to which a 
lot of wool will shrink upon scouring 
was determined by experienced wool 
handlers on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. At best their decisions were esti- 
mates. Producers, buyers, the mills, 
and others interested in the industry 
were not satisfied with the shrinkage 
estimates obtained by visual examina- 
tion. In an effort to solve this problem, 
the U. S. Customs Bureau and later 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
engaged in research work to develop a 
scientific method of determining 
shrinkage. After several years, the 
core test sample method was developed. 
It was adopted by the Bureau of Cust- 
oms when determining shrinkages in 
connection with the duty on imported 
wools, and it has also been adopted by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
purchasing wool directly from produc- 
ers in its price support program. 


As a check on this method of de- 
termining shrinkage, the Department 
of Agriculture recently compared the 
shrinkage percentages obtained on 96 
lots of wool where visual estimates by 
the appraisal committees and core test 
results from samples and actual scour- 
ing mill results were available for the 
entire lot. The variations in the results 
obtained by the core test method and 
by visual estimates from the actual 
scour ng mill results are shown here: 


Administration, U.S.D.A., March 3, 1949. 


Variation from Visual 
mill shrinkage’ Core test Estimate 
Percentage Points Number 
of Lots 
1 or less 52 9 
1-2 28 12 
2-83 13 14 
8-4 2 11 
4-5 1 20 
5-6 None 6 
6-7 None 11 
7-8 None 2 
os = 9 None 5 
9-10 None 2 
10 - 11 and over None 4 


The shrinkages were calculated on 
the net grease weight of the wool at 
the time of sampling. In these tests a 
standard allowance of 14 percent for 
impurities and moisture (moisture 12, 
residual grease, etc., 142, ash %) in the 
clean wool was made. The commercial 
test results were adjusted to the same 
standard so that they are comparable. 

Of the above 96 lots of wool, 73 lots 
were original bag fine and half blood 
wools. The variations in the results ob- 
tained by the core test methods and 
visual estimates of shrinkage from 
scouring mill results on these lots fol- 
lows: 


Variation from Visual 
mill shrinkage Core test Estimate 
Percentage Points Number 

of Lots 
1 or less 43 7 
1 - 18 8 
2-3 11 po 
3-4 None 9 
4-5 1 17 
5-6 None 6 
6-7 None 7 
7-8 None 1 
8-9 None 4 
9-10 None 5 
10 and over None 2 


Included in the 96 lots of wool were 
12 lots of 3% blood wool. The variations 
of core tests and visual estimates of 
shrinkage from scouring mill results 
follow: 





Tables showing the detail on each lot of 
wool were also included in the release, copies 
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of which may be obtained by writing M. O. 
Cooper, Acting Chief, Wool Division, Live- 
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(ore Testing Service 
of U.S. D. A. 


Tez Wool Division of the Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, has inaugurated a core 
testing service for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and others who are buying and 
selling wool in the free market... . 
Laboratories will be maintained in 
Washington, D. C., and Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Any grower now can, for a nominal 
cost (see below), obtain the core test- 
ing of his wool by the Government and 
information relating to its shrinkage. 
The P.M.A. maintains a force of ex- 
perienced core samplers with head- 
quarters in the various wool areas who 
work under the direction of the officers 
in charge of that area (see below). Ap- 
plications may also be made directly 
to the Chief of the Wool Division, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
US.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


FEES FOR DETERMINING SHRINK- 
AGE OR CLEAN CONTENT OF WOOL 


Size of lot Charge per lot* 
Bags or bales Dollars 

1- 50 35 

51-150 45 
151-200 50 
201-300 55 
301 and over 60 


*These charges do not include the ware- 
houseman’s expense for labor incident to 
making the bags of wool available for core 
sampling or of replacing the wool in the 
warehouse after the core sample has been 
obtained. Such expense must be borne by 
the applicant. 


Area Wool Offices 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
408 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
Room 109, U. S. Custom House 
2nd and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
628 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
301-804 Rust Building 

P.O. Box 1470 

San Angelo, Texas 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
Room 41-A, New Custom House 
19th Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 


June, 1949 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
717 Appraisers Building 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 11, California 


Production & Marketing Adm. 
313-A, U. S. Court House Bldg. (Old) 
520 S. W. Morrison St. 

Portland 4, Oregon 


“Core Sample Analysis For De- 
termining Shrinkage of Grease Wool,” 
from which the above statement is tak- 
en, also shows the various steps in core 
testing for shrinkage determination. 
Copies are available from the Wool Di- 
vision, Livestock Branch, P.M.A., 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Texas Wool Sorting 
Results 


HE Livestock Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
recently issued a mimeographed report 
showing the results of the two wool- 
sorting experiments undertaken by 
Commodity Credit Corporation in Tex- 
as in 1946 and 1947. At that time C.C.C. 
inventories were increasing steadily, 
and it was desirable to find some way 
of putting up wools from earlier pro- 
gram years to make them more attrac- 
tive to prospective purchasers. 

The sorting experiments were under 
the joint auspices of the National Wool 
Growers Association, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Production and 
Marketing Administration, and Texas 
A. & M. College. Each experiment in- 
volved 500,000 pounds of Texas wools. 
These wools were sorted into several 
types on the basis of fineness, length, 
condition, and color, core tested for 
shrinkage, and then baled. 

The program was under the over-all 
direction of Warner Buck of the Wool 
Division, P.M.A., and Dr. Stanley 
Davis, Wool Specialist of Texas A.&M. 
College. Mr. Harold DeVos, now man- 
ager of the Ohio Wool Growers Co- 
operative Association, supervised the 
operation in Texas. 

Copies of the report are available 
from the Wool Division, Livestock 
Branch, P.M.A., Washington 25, D. C. 








AUGUST 22-23, 1949 
Are the dates for the 34th 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
At North Salt Lake, Utah 


1500 QUALITY RAMS Will Be There 


This Flood an Act of God 


FARMS and orchards in Willard, a 

farming community in northern 
Utah, were damaged to considerable ex- 
tent by a flash flood on May 17th. And 
strange to say, its cause is not attribut- 
ed to overgrazing. 


“After going over the ground, Reed 
Bailey, Director of the Intermountain 
Forest Experiment Station, Ogden, said 
that the origin of this week’s inunda- 
tion was different than that of 26 years 
ago. (We are quoting from the edi- 
torial page of the Salt Lake Tribune 
of May 21st.) In 1923 the water swept 
across a basin above Willard canyon 
which had been damaged by overgraz- 
ing and burning. The plant cover has 
been restored since that time and 
though heavy rains have occurred, no 
serious floods have come from this 
source in recent years. This week’s 
flood, Mr. Bailey said, originated when 
a heavy downpour struck great raw 
ledges of solid rock in another canyon. 


“No vegetation could be made to grow 
here except in the foothills. In other 
words, though many Utah floods can 
be labeled mistakes of man, resulting 
from abuse of the soil cover—the re- 


cent Willard inundation is classified 
as an ‘act of God.’ ” 





Utah Chapter A. S.R.M. 


TEMPORARY officers were elected 

and a constitution and by-laws 
adopted by the Utah Chapter of the 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment (See page 17, National Wool 
Grower April 1949) at a meeting in 
Salt Lake City early in May. Objective 
of the new chapter is to study and try 
to solve some of Utah’s range manage- 
ment problems. It is open to stockmen, 
farmers and government officials, any 
one, in fact, interested in range man- 
agement, and some 30 of them were 
present at the Utah meeting. H. J. 
Burback, soil conservationist for the 
Bureau of Land Management, Salt 
Lake City, was elected president; D. J. 
Holmgren, vice president; and Harold 
Hirst, secretary-treasurer. They will 
serve as temporary officers until the 
regular election in August. 
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HE same story came in from all sec- 
tions of the West at the end of May; 
namely, with the end of the shearing 
season near at hand, the bulk of the 
wool not previously contracted is going 
into nearby warehouses and a small 
volume is moving to eastern houses on 
consignment. 

Practically all wools grading three- 
eighths, quarter, low quarter, and be- 
low are going into the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation program, it is reported, 
and it is thought that some of the half- 
blood wools may also find their outlet 
through. Government purchase, if the 
wool market continues slow. 

Mill buyers seeking wools only as 
they need them to piece out jobs at 
hand, want to buy fine wools at around 
$1.50 clean, while growers are holding 
firm to the position that the market is 
fundamentally sound. Exceptions to 
this inactivity occurred in Utah and 
Texas. 

In Texas prices paid on some choice 
lots of Rambouillet wool made the head- 
lines. There, on May 20th, $1.02 per 
grease pound was paid for some skirted 
lamb’s wool. The San Angelo Standard 
claims this is the highest price ever 
paid in a spot sale for wool in America. 
That figure was topped by $1.03% 
cents per grease pound for some lamb’s 
wool contracted earlier in the season on 
a clean basis. The shrinkage was to have 
been determined by core testing, but 
the estiniaté made by the buyer was 
accepted by seller. The wool involved 
in this transaction was also skirted. 

These purchases, along with others, 
were made by John Lindsey for the 
Forstmann Woolen Company through 
C. B. Wardlaw, Producers Wool and 
Mohair Company of Del Rio, Texas. 

Prices on the volume of skirted wools 
taken ranged down to 90 cents a grease 
pound, and on original bag 12-months’ 
wools (unskirted) they began at 76 
cents and ran to a high point variously 
reported as 86, 90, and 94 cents per 
grease pound. The 86-cent figure is that 
given in the San Angelo Standard, so 
presumably, it can be taken as the most 
accurate one. 

What the total volume of the Forst- 
mann purchase was and how much of 
the wool was contracted earlier and 
how much purchased on May 20th is 
not very clearly indicated in the re- 
ports. 

In Utah there were a few sales the 
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latter part of the month at 50 to 55 
cents. While the reported total vol- 
ume of these sales varies, it apparently 
runs between 200,000 and 250,000 
pounds. Included were some good origi- 
nal bag northern Utah wools largely 
fine and half-blood but with some (not 
more than 20 percent) three-eighths 
French combing wool. The clean landed 
Boston costs of these wools is estimated 
at $1.35 to $1.45. Some small lots were 
sold at 48% to 52 cents and one sale 
was made in Nevada at 52% cents. A 
53-cent sale of fine and half-blood wool 
in Carbon County, Wyoming, was also 
reported during the month. The clean 
landed cost of this wool is estimated at 
between $1.40 and $1.60, depending on 
the shrinkage. 

The downward movement of prices 
at foreign auctions was checked and 
some of the losses regained during May. 
Good top making 64’s wool purchased 
in recent Australian sales, estimates 
the Commercial Bulletin, would cost 
$1.50 per clean pound landed in this 
country, as against the April low of 
$1.40 and the post-war peak of $1.82. 

United States buying at Australian 
auctions was somewhat accelerated dur- 
ing the recent low period, but no esti- 
mates are given as to the volume tak- 
en. 

For the nine months of the Australian 
selling season, that is through March, 
the Commercial Bulletin gives the ex- 
ports to this country as a little more 
than 60,575,420 pounds, or less than 8 
percent of all exports. Last year for the 
same nine-month period exports to this 
country totaled 103,387,458 pounds. Un- 
less purchases during recent weeks 
have been unusually large, the total 
supply of wool, both foreign and do- 
mestic would not seem to be excessive 
even in the light of reduced consump- 
tion here. The weekly rate of apparel 
wool consumption on both the worsted 
and woolen systems was pretty close to 
pre-war levels in March of this year. 

Actual wool production in this coun- 
try this year is now being conjectured. 
The Commercial Bulletin of May 28th 
figures the total of shorn and pulled 
wool produced in 1949 will be around 
250 million pounds. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
reported on April 30th, that it had 74,- 
985,000 pounds of shorn and pulled wool 
available for sale. The Economic Co- 
operative Administration is buying an- 


Wool Market Slow But Firm 


other 16 million pounds of C.C.C, wo, 
to go to Germany; $5,000,000 to coil 
this purchase has been authorized, }y | 
is the second $5,000,000 purchase , | 
C.C.C. wools for Germany undd 
E.C.A. funds this year. 

That manufacturers’ interest in wo, 
is awakening is noted in the weekly 
view of the Boston Wool Market, 
out on May 27th by the Production ay 
Marketing Administration. It say 
“There was some evidence this wed 
in the Boston wool market of renews 
interest in spot buying of domestic wo 
by manufacturers. Occasional lots , 
bulk fine original-bag territory wool 
were sold and some spot good | 
months’ greasy Texas wools wen 
moved.” 

Early June issues of financial pape 
also made note of increased wool man 
facturing activity, with some small milk 
reopening and larger ones reportiry 
bigger orders. Labor statistics aly 
showed greater employment of textild 
workers the latter part of May and 
beginning of June. 


Cordova Wool Case 


INAL hearings in the Cordova w 
case were held in Boston, May 18-219 jo. of 
This litigation is concerned with the im jonday 
portation of Cordova wool from Southl} yoccy 
America at a duty of 13 cents per clean 
pound, which applies to carpet wook oming 
used in the manufacture of clothing, in} gyym' 
stead of 25% cents, the present tarifi 
on regular apparel-type wools. The 
higher duty was assessed on 25 bales 
of these crossbred wools on which the 
case was based, and the importer is 
asking that the lower rate be applied. 
High importance is attached to this 
case because if the decision is in favor 
of the importer it will mean that other 
crossbred wools may be brought into 
this country at the lower rate, thus 
greatly reducing the protection granted 
the domestic growers under the tariff 
law and also the revenue collected from 
the wool duties by a considerable sum. A 
The case opened last November in 
Boston, was continued in New York, 
and as stated above, closed in Boston. | y, 
C. J. Fawcett, general manager of expe 
the National Wool Marketing Corp., has} yin 
been doing yeoman service to the grow- the 
ers of the country in trying to defeat 
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The United States Testing Company, Inc., an- 
nounces the opening of a new wool test laboratory 
for the convenience of all concerned with the mar- 
keting of wool. Western wool growers, handlers, 
dealers, and pullers will now have a centrally located 
impartial laboratory for rapid determination of clean 
wool content and shrinkage. Mills and mill represen- 
tatives will find this laboratory more convenient for 
the testing of Western wools. This service brings to 
the Wool Industry of the West an unbiased, neutral 
laboratory, a branch of a nationally-known and ac- 
cepted institution which has been active in the core- 
testing of wool for the past five years. 

Not only will our Denver branch prove more con- 
venient to the wool industry of the West, but it will 
save time in shipments of samples and save money in 





IMPARTIAL LABORATORY 
FOR CORE-TESTING OPENS IN DENVER, 


JUNE 1st 


express and air freight charges. And it offers the 
same reliable, competent weighing and sampling and 
the same accurate, dependable analysis and tests as 
our Boston branch. 


Our Denver laboratory, under the direction of 
Berry Duff, well-known wool specialist, will eventu- 
ally expand its activities to serve the entire Rocky 
Mountain area in industrial testing and research 
of a varied nature. 


You are invited to inspect the facilities of this new 
branch laboratory. 


Our Western Representative, Mr. Berry Duff will 
be glad to hear from you. Write for our informative 
booklet, “Core Testing for Determination of Wool 
Yield and Shrinkage.” 


Denver Branch: 4639 Lafayette Street, Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © BOSTON, MASS. © WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
CHICAGO, ILL. © NEW YORK, N.Y. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 

















Policy Committee Meets 
(Continued from page 9) 

tee of the American Wool Council in at- 
tendance at the meeting included: 
Messrs. G. Norman Winder, Craig, 
Colorado; J. B. Wilson, Secretary, Wy- 
oming Wool Growers Association; Steve 
Stumberg, Sanderson, Texas; Garland 
Russell, Swift and Company; H. J. De- 
vereaux, President, American Wool 
Council; J. M. Jones, Secretary, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; Ken- 
neth Wilson, for Mr. Curt E. Forstmann, 
President, Forstmann «Woolen Co.; C. 
J. Fawcett, General Manager, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; C. M. 
Bishop, President Pendleton Mills, 
Portland, Oregon; H. Clyde Moore, 
Colonial Wool Company. 








WOOL BUREAU APPOINTS 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Appointment of Giles E. Hopkins as 
technical director was announced May 
9 by The Wool Bureau, Incorporated. 
Mr. Hopkins will direct the Bureau's 
expanding program of research which 
vill lay special emphasis on studies of 
the wool fiber and the correlation and 
interpretation of laboratory research 
for the manufacturing elements of the 
wool textile industry. 


June, 1949 


Promotion Officials at 
London Meeting 


N May 5th Messrs. Devereaux and 

Ackerman left for London where 
they attended the annual meeting of 
the International Wool Secretariat, re- 
turning to New York where the first 
meeting of the directors of the Wool 
Bureau was held on May 27th. 

Messrs. Devereaux, J. B. Wilson, and 
Ackerman were elected members of 
this board. Other members of the board 
are Messrs. Douglas T. Boyd of Au- 
stralia, Chairman; Reginald Lund of 
New Zealand; Leslie Hartley of South 
Africa; Earl Newsom of Earl Newsom 
and Company; and W. Francis Fitz- 
Gera'd, President of the Wool Bureau. 





Change In Wool Labeling 
Rules Proposed 


A change in the rules set up under 

the Wool Products Labeling Act, is 
being considered by the Federal Trade 
Commission. If put into effect, this 
change will permit others besides man- 
ufacturers to use registered identifica- 


tion numbers instead of names on lab- 
els and tags. The act requires that the 
label showing fiber content carry the 
identification of the manufacturer or 
other parties selling the product in in- 
terstate commerce. Manufacturers are 
allowed to use a registered number. 
The proposal now is to permit all sell- 
ers to use numbers which have been 
registered instead of their names. State- 
ments for or against the proposal will 
be received by the F. T. C. on June 28, 
1949. 








Excellent College Bulletin 


The Washington State College Animal 
Husbandry Department has issued an ex- 
cellent brochure on its herds and flocks. In- 
cluded are the results of its experimental 
work, An item of interest to sheepmen is on 
vitamin requirements of sheep and lambs: 

“Many pastures of the West are dry and 
bleached during several months of the year, 
furnishing very little carotene (Vitamin 
A) to grazing animals. This condition 
brought about a study of the Vitamin A 
requirements of ewes and rams. Some find- 
ings to date are: 1. Ewes kept: on green 
mountain ranges during the summer will 
store sufficient Vitamin A to carry them 
through the winter months. 2. Ram lambs 
fed a low Vitamin A ration will produce 
poor quality semen and eventually will have 
difficulty standing and walking.” 
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Lamb Market Report 


Public Market Prices 


MAY was another month of strong 

to higher sheep and lamb prices. 
However salable receipts at the prin- 
cipal markets for May were consider- 
ably smaller than during the same 
month a year ago. This, coupled with a 
strengthening of the dressed market 
early in the month, kept the lamb mar- 
ket active and high. A seasonal expan- 
sion of receipts at Forth Worth early 
in the month, however, forced lower 
prices at that market. 

Good and choice spring lambs sold 
during the month at various markets, 
largely in a price range from $27.50 
to $32.50. At Chicago on May 26, a 
small supply of spring lambs hit $34. 
One small lot of choice 91-pound spring- 
ers hit $33.50 at Louisville the first 
week of May. 

At Ogden, two lots of Idaho spring- 
ers, the first of the season, sold the sec- 
ond week of May at $30.75, with freight 
benefit. Also at Ogden the third week 
of May, one deck of good to mostly 
choice 86-pound Utah spring lambs sold 


at $30.25, and another deck in the same 
shipment brought $30. 

A top of $36 was paid on spring lambs 
at Louisville the third week of May— 
an all-time high on that market and 
probably the highest spring lamb price 
on record anywhere. 

Good and choice lambs with No. 1 
to No. 3 pelts sold during the month 
largely from $26 to $29.50. At Denver 
during the third week of May, one car- 
load of good to mostly choice 93-pound, 
No. 2 and 3 pelt, clipped lambs sold to 
a slaughterer for $29.90, a record high 
for lambs of that class at Denver. 

The small supply of good and choice 
old-crop wooled lambs available, sold 
on various markets during the month 
largely from $28 to $30, although $30.25 
to $30.50 was paid at Chicago for choice 
wooled lambs the third week of May. 

Good and choice wooled ewes sold 
mostly in a price range from $11 to 
$14, with a few selling at $14.25. Med- 
ium to choice shorn ewes sold during 
the month in a price range largely from 
$9 to $13.50, with common to medium 
kinds $6 to $8.50. 


Shorn feeder lambs sold on the my 
kets largely from $19 to $23.50, 4 
Omaha the second week of May, eig, 
loads of medium and good 74-pound, 
crop California lambs with No. 2 pe 
sold to feeders at $25, with a sort at % 


Lamb and Ewe Contracting 


May contracts reported from Mm 
tana include 4500 mixed Suffolk lami 
and 600 whiteface wether lambs, {yj 
delivery at 22 cents (Browning are) 
1250 whiteface ewe lambs, fall deliver 
25 cents (sold in Cascade area fy 
breeders) ;1200 mixed black and whit: 
face lambs, fall delivery, 2142 cenjj 
(Augusta area); 900 mixed whitefas 
lambs, fall delivery, 21% cents (Dupy. 
yer area); 200 aged ewes with a totd 
of 237 lambs at side, immediate deliy. 
ery, per pair, $20 (Conrad area); 2% 
blackfaced ewes, for delivery out @ 
wool at $24.50 (Conrad area); 2200 agei 
sheep, fall delivery, 70 percent at $ 
and 30 percent at $6 (Helena area); 
1800 aged sheep, fall delivery, 1,000 # 
$8, and 800 at $6 (Malta area). 
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The Thousands of Feeder Buyers in the 
Corn Belt Are At YOUR Corral 
When You Ship To The 


,. SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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Some lambs are reported contracted 
in the central Utah area at 22 cents. 
Some Vernal, Utah, lambs are also re- 
ported contracted for fall delivery at 
a ™ this price. 

¥ A report from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
a states that one band of ewes and lambs 
) +m sold in that area at $29 with about 10 
oo percent 5-year and older ewes. Year- 
ling ewes in that section are reported 
selling at $24. One lamb contract in 
that area is reported at 21 cents, Oc- 
M tober delivery. Considerable lambs are 
1 reported contracted in the Rawlins, 
"i Wyoming, area at 22 cents. 





at $2 


S, Tal 
are Some contracting of western Nevada 

livery (Sierra-Nevada) fat lambs for late Aug- 

a full ust delivery is reported at 25 cents. One 

whita western Nevada sale of shorn ewes with 
cenit lambs is reported at $30 a pair. 
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deliv. Grand Champion Carcass 

); 22 

ut 9 The American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 


) tion recently released dressing data on the 
aget grand champion wether lamb at the 1948 
at $%§ Chicago International. This, you will re- 
area); member, was a Hampshire bred and ex- 

® hibited by the University of Wyoming. 
With a weight of 140 pounds it sold at a 
record price of $7.50 per pound. 


The dressing data on the champion, in 
comparison with the figures on a strictly 


choice native lamb and a strictly choice 
western lamb are: 

Dressing percentages: The Grand Cham 
ion, 59.5% Strictly Choice Native Lamb, 
51%; Strictly Choice Western Lamb, 
52.3%. 


Size of eye of lean meat in loin: Grand 





Lamb, 1% x 2; Strictly Choice Western 
Lamb, 1% x 2. 

The grand champion, says the release, 
had more pounds of lean meat in high-priced 
cuts (legs, loin, ribs); did not have ex- 
cessive kidney fat; was not unreasonably 
heavy or extreme in bone either in carcass 
weight or size. Carcass was evenly covered 


Champion, 1% x 2%; Strictly Choice Native with fat. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





























GET MORE LAMBS QU1-CRER 


Wherever you go in range country, as the feed that can’t be beat for put- 
ranchmen pretty well agree that bucks _ ting extra weight and vigor into bucks. 
turned out in good condition will 
breed up the flock quicker and surer. 


And wherever you go these days, you'll Feed it for 60 days before turning out 
find thousands of bucks being fed on —1 to 2 pounds a head daily. See the 
PURINA OMOLENE. It’s accepted difference it makes. 


See your PURINA DEALER with the CHECKERBOARD SIGN 


a 
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Total U. S. Inspected 1949 1948 
Slaughter, First Four Months 0000000000000... 3,904,917 4,775,584 
Week Ended May 21 May 22 
eg SE a ee ee 146,319 209,310 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 
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ey ae ee ae ee. OO Pee SE 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

ee ee re $29.60 $28.52 

pe Lt Ea ee eS Sl 5 26.55 26.45 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

Chotte; 66-05 vieciide oo occ rcs $61.00 $59.60 

a: 58.70 58.60 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 
IE ei nccicknicctis ee ee eee wes By ... 995,939 898,564 
ee ERA PSone OEE et 562,014 550,240 
I eit ae a ee om ae 3,893,904 3,342,743 
ER EE 5 tt 675,643 1,045,120 
| Ae aaa Se: -¥ i 
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So why not arrange with your Purina 
Dealer to get Omolene right away? 









Auxiliary Work 


Press Correspondent: Mrs. Emory C. Smith 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Iisn‘t it grand to be hearing from a 
new State in our women’s section? It 
really looks as though the Auxiliary is 
growing and | hope to be able to print 
news from this newest addition right 
along. —Press Correspondent 


HE Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Auxiliary held its spring 
meeting in April last year. Reports of 
the national convention were given, al- 
so reports on using Lan-o-Sheen for 
washing woolens, and on hand weav- 
ing. 

Our organization is working for more 
members this year. To make it more 
interesting and also more effective we 
divided into two groups, the White 
Faces and the Black Faces. At our 1950 
spring meeting the group that wins 
or brings in the greatest number of new 
members will be treated by the losing 
team. We hope to have lots of fun and 
many new members by 1950. 

The sewing contest was discussed 
but no definite plans were made. Com- 
mittees were assigned and general bus- 
iness transacted. 

Mrs. Bob Beals, 
Correspondent 
eee * * 

Word comes from our National Presi- 
dent that South Dakota is also planning 
a big entertainment to raise money to 
carry on her contest, etc. Each chapter 
or group is to bring a playlet or stunt— 
then have booths, like a country fair. 
At South Dakota’s last State conven- 
tion, she auctioned off a lamb cake and 
made $320 on the sale. She has also had 
silver teas. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City Chapter 


HE annual breakfast and installation 
of new officers was held in the 
President’s Suite, Hotel Utah, May 9th 
with a good crowd in attendance. Fol- 
lowing luncheon our State president, 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, installed the of- 
ficers for the coming year as follows: 
President, Mrs. S. I. Greer; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wm. Graef; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Owen Morris, correspond- 
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ing secretary, Mrs. J. P. Langenbacker; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper; auditor, 
Mrs. Blanche Kearnes, and the new di- 
rectors, Mrs. Wm. Oswald, Mrs. E. J. 
Voda, retiring president, and Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason. 

At the conclusion of reports from the 
committees and officers, Miss Helen 
Kimball reviewed the book “Kinfolk” 
by Pearl S. Buck. 


Ashley Chapter (Vernal) 


Following up my plan to visit each 
of the chapters in the Utah Auxiliary 
this year I drove to Vernal, Utah, May 
6th, accompanied by Mrs. S. I. Greer, 
Mrs. J. P. Langenbacker, and Mrs. J. 
H. Allen, for their last meeting this 
year. Mrs. Victor Karren, president, 
and her officers had arranged a lovely 
luncheon at the new hotel there. A 
beautiful centerpiece of spring flowers 
decorated the table, and a clever pro- 
gram of readings and vocal selections 
was given for our entertainment. 

Mrs. Karren and her assisting of- 
ficers were reinstated for another year, 
as proof of their service to this group. 

I then had the opportunity and priv- 
ilege of reporting on the activities of 
the State officers, the new sewing con- 
test and “Queen of the Woolies” con- 
test for auxiliary members, our drive 
for new members, what the other chap- 
ters are doing, and on the last national 
convention. 

We all enjoyed the afternoon greatly 
and appreciate the invitation to renew 
old acquaintances and make new ones 
among our women. 


Wasatch County (Heber City) 


With three other women from Salt 
Lake, Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Mrs. Lucy 
B. Seeley, Mrs. Hart Stallings, I drove 
up to Heber City the evaning of May 
19 and attended the Spring Fashion 
Festival of the Wasatch High School 
on the invitation of Mrs. J. S. Murdock 
of the Heber Auxiliary. 

This was a very inspiring evening in 
more ways than one. First, the number 
of self-made clothes turned out in that 
small group of girls was amazing yet 
the quality was high even though a 
good number of the girls were eighth 
grade students. Second, it is wonderful 





to its di 
to note the high regard with which thi derived 


wool growers’ auxiliary is held in thy fine Id: 
community for their continued efform§ idaho ¥ 
to encourage the girls to sew with wo) prize fe 
by awarding prizes to the outstanding year. ° 
woolen coats, suits and dresses. My 
Murdock states this is the seventh yey 
the auxiliary has awarded such prizg 


and because they have built this Exe 
over a period of years, the auxiliary jy rep 
given a great deal of recognition ani ¢le big: 
credit. and th 
This year two awards of lengths of sewing 
beautiful woolen material were given are th 
as first prizes and two second prizes of § but lat 
five dollars. Mrs. Jennie Carlisle is the calling 
clothing instructor of this school anjJ hair” 
is very enthusiastic over these special prizes, 
awards and has long been a staunch™ in the 
booster for ‘“Make-it-Yourself-With.§ Mrs 
Wool.” is Sta 
event 
American Fork been / 
ive al 
On April 20th, in response to an in-§ py. 
vitation from Mrs. Sidney Nicholes,§ nent: 
president of the American Fork Chap-§ yy 
ter, to visit them, Mrs. H. S. Erickson, § py. y 
Mrs. S. I. Greer, Mrs. Blanche Kearnes§ yyy 
and I drove to American Fork and thef yy; 
home of our past national president,§ yy; 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, for another de- § gine, 
lightful afternoon, renewing old a-§ yy, 
quaintances and making new ones, and M: 
eating a tasty lunch before returning§ yy 
home again. M 
It has been most stimulating on all A 
these trips to meet again with the ladies the 
whom we see occasionally at our State self. 
and national conventions and to meet a ay 
lot who have not attended these meet- § . dl 
ings. We hope through our visits that ys 
they have been stimulated to greater be 
activity and will be more anxious to at- in 
tend conventions every year and come les 


to our meetings and other activities at age 
that time. 

We have had the privilege of acting 
as emissaries of the entire State organ- : 
ization and carrying information from ple 
them to these groups. We hope they 


ag 
have been benefited by these visits but : 
I’m sure no one has been benefited 
2 0 
more than those who went, especially th 
myself, as I have the determination to 50 
do better work as their president this 
year. Mrs. Emory Smith, th 


President 
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IDAHO 





RS. Lung writes the Idaho Aux- 

iliary has donated an extra $25 
to the National Auxiliary in addition 
to its dues and assessments. This was 
derived from a donation of one of the 
fine Idaho members and the money 
Jdaho was so pleased to receive as first 
prize for her exhibit at National this 
year. Thanks, Idaho! 








TEXAS 


PExAS as usual is living up to her 

reputation for doing things up a lit- 
tle bigger and better than anyone else 
and the “Make-it-Yourself-With-Wool” 
sewing contest is no exception. Not only 
given are they going all out for this contest 
es of ® but launching a like contest on mohair, 
Ss the calling it “Make-it-Yourself-With-Mo- 
and hair’ sewing contest with divisions, 
cial M prizes, etc. of its own, similar to those 
unch™ in the sew-with-wool contest. 

Nith@ Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr., of Uvalde, 
is State contest director for the mohair 
event and the following women have 
been named chairmen of their respect- 

: ive areas: 

2 0-— Mrs. Flora Stewart, Aurora Apart- 

oles, § ments, San Antonio. 

hap Mrs. W. L. Joyce, 1721 Clover Lane, 

‘Son, B Ft. Worth. 

rnes® Mrs. Clayton Puckett, Ft. Stockton. 

the® Mrs. C. L. Hancock, Marfa. 

lent,§ Mrs. H. C. Noelke, South Bishop 

de B street, San Angelo. 

ac-§ Mrs. J. Newcomer, Uvalde. 

Mrs. Eugene Cowsert, Kerrville. 

ung Mrs. Jake Mayfield, Del Rio. 

Mrs. Henry Newman. 


BD A $150 savings bond will be awarded 
tall the best garment in the “Make-It-Your- 
ry self-With-Mohair” contest, which will 

be selected from all the State entries, 


hat including both the junior and senior 
age groups. Six $100 savings bonds will 


a be awarded to the first place winners 
me 2 each division of coats, suits, and 
a dresses in both the senior and junior 

age groups. Six $50 savings bonds will 
nd be awarded second place winners in 
a each division of both age groups. Six 
a $25 savings bonds will be awarded third 
<a place winners in each division of both 


ut | 8° Stops. z 
al The rules of this contest are similar 
lly to those of the sew-with-wool except 
that the material used must be at least 
his 0 percent mohair. 
Although only in its second year in 
the Texas Auxiliary, the women have 
responded wonderfully well to help 
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% STARR SUFFOLKS 


Better Than Ever This Year 


At the National Ram Sale 
we'll have 


1 Stud (lamb) 

5 Registered Lambs 
Pen 10 Range Lambs 
Pen 5 Range Yearlings 


Our Lambs are Big—Uniform 
in Quality and Size 


L. L. STARR 


3968 No. Williams Ave. 
PORTLAND 12, OREGON 

















- - - - At the NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, August 22-23, 
we will be selling another 
QUALITY consignment of 
purebred Columbias — 
studs, registered and 
range rams. 


Our Grand Champion Ewe at the National Columbia 

Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota, 1948. We 

have also had the Grand Champion Pen of Three 
Ewes at this Show in 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


Good registered yearling Columbia ewes 
and range rams now for sale at home. 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











BROADMEAD Imptd. Suffolks 
Top California Sale. . . 


Two rams out of our recent importa- 
tion of English Suffolks sold for $525, 
highest price at this year’s California 
Sale. 

A Benacre Ram and a Pen of Stuart 
Paul Rams, out of the same importa- 
tion, will be offered at the National 
Ram Sale, along with our Hampshires. 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Rte. 1, AMITY, OREGON 
HARRY M. HAWKINS, Owner 
jJ. D. HARPER, Superintendent 
ROBERT M. FINLAY, Shepherd 




















HAMPSHIRES 


GRAND ‘Champion Wether at Chicago 
International 1948. 
GRAND Champion Wether at Pacific 
International 1948. 
* Booklet and Breeders list free 


AmericanHampshireSheepAss n. 


72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 


SUFFOLKS 


















FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 





with the wool sewing contest there. 
They report that at Kerrville, word was 
sent out for women interested to work 
with young girls on this contest to come 
to a meeting and over one hundred 
women turned out. 

—Press Correspondent 


“Queen of the Woolies” Contest 


RS. Mike Hayes, chairman for this 
contest, has announced the fol- 
lowing rules for it. 

1. Garments to be made of 100 per- 
cent wool. 

2. Limited to members of the Aux- 
iliary. 

3. Covers any garment — formal, 
housecoat, informal dresses, suits or 
coats. 

4. Garment to be made by member, 
and modeled at the National Conven- 
tion. 

5. Workmanship to count only in case 
of tie among the judges. 

6. Winner to be crowned “Queen of 
the Woolies” for 1950. 


7. Judges—to be announced later. 
8. Prizes—to be announced later. 


Come one—come all, ye home sew- 
ers! Just think—“Queen of the Wool- 
ies” and prizes besides. These can be 
yours if you plan now to create a wool 
ensemble for yourself to wear at the 
national convention. We promise you 


a lot of fun and there'll be no one 
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smarter “under the sun” than you in 
your wool dress, formal, housecoat, 
suit, or coat that you can create if you 
start NOW! 


—Press Correspondent 











‘THAT surplus fat from lambs is made 

into glycerine, polish base, anti- 
freeze, paints, cellophane, liquid soap, 
medical preparations, leather dressings, 
and oleo oil. 








"We Can't Take Chances” 


(Continued from page 15) 


Primarily, such review should seek 
to determine whether or not the public 
dollar appropriated for research in ag- 
riculture and food is being spent in 
the right proportions. Is enough aimed 
at the problems of our animal agricul- 
ture; or is too much of it devoted to 
fringe production, to specialty crops 
and the like? 

Such a review should extend clear 
down to the State experiment stations. 
If it turns out as I expect it may, that 
we need to spend more research money 
to learn how to control animal diseases, 
breed them better, feed them cheaper 
and make better utilization of the food 
they produce, then this money should 
be made available. Or better still, it 
should be saved from projects which 
are not as fundamentally important. 

As a third step, in putting a long-time 
farm-and-food program into effect we 
must cancel out, gradually but 
thoroughly, all those activities of Gov- 
ernment which work against an ex- 
panding livestock industry with all the 
benefits it can bring to our standard of 
living. 


Put All Farm Plans Into Focus 


It is at this point that our present 
conception of price supports must be 


brought into focus. It is at this Point 
too, that our ways of supporting gj 
conservation and soil building myy 


come under critical study. 


The above are complicated ACtivities 
Some of them are sired by socialigy 
Others are the children of  preggyp 
groups. All these devices must ke kept 


Actually 
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under continuing review and constapy, all hav 


ly challenged to see if they are in a, 
cord with a long-time program of gg 
building, an expanding livestock Popy. 
lation and better meals for more Ameri. 


cans. 


For these are the three objectives ty. 
ward which our economy must moye 
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THE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 
Big growthy market-topping lambs. 
leavy fleeces of premium quality. 
Virile, long-lived breeding stock. 


grow rapidly. 
ror booklet and list of active members, write 
ollo E. Singleton, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIAT 
100 N. Garth Ave. se Bae 


Many twins that arrive without assistance and 


Columbia, Mo, 
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M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
U. S. Archibald, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 
Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 


FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, 
dog will do the work of two men herd 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 
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PETERSON STOCK FARM 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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er our agriculture shall remain in the 
hands of free farmers or be State-man- 
aged, important as it is, is secondary to 
the question of how well we want to 
eat in the future. Which system will 
fill the most home refrigerators? This is 
what we all want to know, because we 
all have stomachs. 


s = Actually, I think the question of wheth- 


Realistically, this is the question now 
pefore the 8lst Congress. But in my 
opinion neither the Administration nor 
Congress but the market place event- 
yally will answer this question. 


All America Will Benefit 





If 150,000,000 Americans become suf- 
ficiently sold on the importance of the 
kind of meals they like best and is best 
for them, they won’t kick in the long 
mn on paying 6,000,000 farmers well 
to grow these meals. But this supposes 
two developments: (1) that through 
mass education and mass selling the 
American people will buy the ideal of 
good nutrition, and (2) that 6,000,000 
armers will be left free enough to ap- 
ply their courage, their ingenuity and 
their proved ability to produce cheaply 


—-. 





adequate quantities of the foods for 
sich nutrition — the “refrigerator 
foods.” 
" If we can gradually straighten our- 
on P 
slves out to a point where everybody 
; appreciates the health, energy and so- 
$n. Iicial satisfaction of good eating; and 
famers—principally through keeping 
more livestock—can get set to provide 
|| what the market really wants, we shall 
be on our way. 
PRPDRG 


IE 
Ss 


e, this 
ording, 


Consumers can be sold on the idea 
of paying fair prices for the foods they 
like best and which are best for them. 
Dairymen, poultrymen and _ livestock 
feeders under such circumstances will 
4be willing to pay fair prices for grain. 
Remember that right now they provide 
four-fifths of the grain market. And 
finally, the whole nation will be safer 
eeause it is preserving its soil fertility 
ad maintaining as it goes along a good 
serve, the best which possibly can be 
devised, against war or natural disaster. 
While actually the kind of farm and 
hod program I have sketched should 
self-supporting because of the great 
flexibility which is inherent in our food- 
foducing livestock population, let us 
suppose that we run into such a depres- 
tion that too many of our 150,000,000 
an’t buy an adequate diet. 


If this happens, then it seems to me 
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that through school lunches and other 
diet subsidies which may be devised 
we can deal much more effectively 
with the emergency than we can if we 
try to meet it by shutting off produc- 
tion of food by acreage controls with 
resultant restriction of livestock num- 


bers and, finally, State management of 
farming. 

It must never be forgotten that over 
the long pull it is the suction of the mar- 
ket place on the food supply which de- 
termines the pay farmers get for rais- 
ing food. 








Grasshopper Control 


This is a summary of a statement 
made by Dr. W. L. Popham, assistant 
chief in charge of control operations, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, U. D. S. A., before the Radio 
Farm Directors on May 3rd. His talk 
was part of the program of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors Association 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 
1 to 4. 


OU have heard reports about the 
grasshopper outbreaks expected in 
1949. Already some control has been 
necessary in Texas and grasshoppers 
are beginning to hatch in protected 
areas as far north as South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana. The full story 
will not be known for another two or 
three weeks. An extended period of cold 
damp weather after most of the hoppers 
have hatched could greatly reduce pop- 
ulations and save farmers a lot of work. 
Warm dry weather on the other hand 
may result in a high survival of the 
newly hatched hoppers and plenty of 
trouble as the season advances. ‘ 
The 1949 grasshopper control pro- 
gram, which was developed by repre- 
sentatives of responsible Federal and 
State agencies at a recent conference in 
Denver, provides for the full use of the 
new control materials now on the mar- 
ket. Farmers in the more intensively 
farmed areas of such States as Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, can obtain from local 
insecticide dealers sprays or dusts con- 
taining either chlordane or toxaphene. 
With these they can do a good job of 
grasshopper control by treating field 
margins, fence rows, roadsides, and ca- 
nal banks before the hoppers leave 
these breeding grounds and move into 
crops. Bait mixing stations will not be 
operated in such areas unless grass- 
hopper outbreaks develop beyond pres- 
ent expectations. Farmers will be ex- 
pected to purchase their own insecti- 
cide, kill their own grasshoppers on 
their own farms to protect their own 
crops. 


Farther west we are confronted with 
another type of problem. In the sparse- 
ly populated areas of Wyoming and 
Montana a migratory species of grass- 
hopper has been increasing in numbers 
for the past three years. More than 40 
million acres of range land, producing 
stock feed valued at about 50 cents an 
acre, is involved. To protect the range 
and to prevent migrations from these 
areas to adjacent crop lands, an organ- 
ized control program supported jointly 
by Federal, State, and county approp- 
riations and individual assessments will 
be undertaken using a new poison bait 
formulae comprised of whole-flake 
bran impregnated with an oil solution 
of either toxaphene or chlordane. 

Both aircraft and ground spreaders 
will be used to distribute the bait. A 
C-47 airplane has been equipped which 
will carry a pay load of 8,000 pounds 
and treat 1,600 acres in approximately 
12 minutes of actual flying time. 

Each State has a State leader for 
grasshopper control and he is the per- 
son best informed on all aspects of the 
program. Factual, last-minute news 
about areas where farmers should be- 
gin control work can be of tremendous 
benefit. Your help in getting such infor- 
mation to farmers will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Scare broadcasts that cause 
farmers to use insecticides when the 
hopper situation does not warrant con- 
trol effort should be avoided. For cur- 
rent information, keep in touch with 
the Extension Editors or the State 
grasshopper control leaders in the area 
which you cover. 








LAMB PROMOTION 


When you sell your lambs, whether 
at the range or central market, in- 
struct the purchaser to deduct 75 
cents per car (3/5 cent per head in less 
than carload lots) to be remitted for 
the lamb education program and other 
worthwhile activities to the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 
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SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to your grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative. 29 years 
experience grading and market- 
ing wools. We sell to the highest 
market, either open or CCC. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 


You will receive full U.S. support 
prices less only actual marketing 
costs. 

Advances available. Write for 
marketing agreement and ship 
collect to nearest warehouse. 





Portland-San Francisco- Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N.W. 14th Avenue Portland 9, Oregon 








Recent Developments in 
Lamb Feeding 


(Continued from page 21) 


trade. You know the problems of the 
western grower in that regard. Tre- 
mendous fluctuations in price and 
changing economic conditions bring us 
to a period of selective buying on the 
part of the consumer. This industry 
must endeavor in both production and 
feeding to fit its program to the desires 
of the purchaser. Apparently the pub- 
lic will buy more light and medium 
weight attractive mutton type carcasses 
at a good price. Producers and feeders 
should work together on that program. 
Problems concerning wool I am not 
going to take the time to discuss. Those 
responsible for the new styles, longer 
skirts and the use of more wool are to 
be commended, although long skirts are 
like prohibition. The joints are still 
there, but they are harder to spot. 


4-H Club Feeding Projects 


A factor encouraging lamb feeding in 
the Corn Belt in recent years has been 
the growth of the 4-H Club western 
lamb feeding project. This project was 
begun in 1936, and since that time ap- 
proximately 110,000 lambs have. been 
fed in the States of Minnesota and Iowa. 
In this practical project a club boy 
takes a pen or two of western range 
lambs, consisting of 16 lambs per pen, 
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and fattens them. At the end of the 
feeding period a district show is held 
and the lambs are graded, judged, and 
auctioned. This program has enlisted 
the support and the cooperation of the 
livestock extension specialists of the 
colleges, packers, transportation com- 
panies, commission men, and lamb feed- 
ers in those areas. The shows have kept 
lamb feeding in the public eye, as there 
is no other junior livestock feeding 
project similar to it. I understand that 
other States have recently adopted a 
similar program and we hope they have 
good success with it. 


Lamb Educational Program 


I would like to refer briefly to the 
collection of 75 cents per car for the 
lamb educational campaign. Regardless 
of the relative prices being paid for 
beef, pork, and lamb, we are disturbed 
by the lack of interest in lamb. The 
special educational campaign now being 
conducted on lamb by the National 
Livestock and Meat Board should have 
the unqualified support of all segments 
of the industry, and that means finan- 
cially. If growers knew there would be 
a continued reasonable demand for 
lamb, they would be more encouraged 
to get back into normal production. A 
year ago the lamb marketing commit- 
tee of this organization proposed and 
recommended the adoption of a pro- 
gram to collect 75 cents per car from all 
producers and feeders. Working on fi- 
nances for the Lamb Industry Commit- 
tee, I can report substantial progress in 
collection. Some 60 to 70 percent of the 
lambs purchased direct and slaughtered 
under Federal inspection are now be- 
ing collected on, or the packers have 
instituted plans to collect on them. 
Furthermore, growers of feeder lambs 
have indicated their desire to pay this 
75 cents for lamb promotion. 

It is up to the purchasers of both 
feeders and fats to make these collec- 
tions. Everyone agrees with the de- 
sirability of the program, but the me- 
chanics of getting the job done are not 
so simple. However, as I said before, 
we can report progress, and I urge you 
all to do what you can to increase this 
fund. 

Of course with the higher labor costs, 
it is difficult to get some people to do 
all the work they should. Not long ago 
a young lady from a neighboring town 
called on a doctor at Spencer for ad- 
vice. She wanted to know what could 
be prescribed in order to keep her 
hands clean, white and soft. The doc- 


tor told her to go home and put them jy 
dish water three times a day, so gh 
went home and told her mother not t) 
throw out the dish water as she wantej 
it kept so that she could soak her hands 
in it. 

Continued Demand for Feeder Lamb; 


In conclusion, producers can general. 
ly be assured of a continued demand 
for feeder lambs. The economy of the 
various feeding areas, both westem 
and Corn Belt, require them. As grain 
and feed reserves again become more 
abundant feeders will be getting back 
to a more reasonable feed cost. Ip. 
creased soil conservation in the Cor 
Belt will provide more hay and pas- 
ture, and the need for livestock will 
continue. The fertilizer factor in both 
the Corn Belt and the irrigated lands of 
the Western States will annually be- 
come more important. Of course, so 
far as future prices are concerned, 
there is no concrete price level that can 
be forecast. 


I have been impressed with the prob- 
lems as stated and the solutions sug- 
gested, but above all, by the high type 
of leadership in the National Wool 
Growers Association and by the dele- 
gates from the various states. Just be- 
cause of a few years’ decline in nun- 
bers, I can never believe that the great 
sheep and lamb industry in the United 
States is decadent. It is only pausing 
for a breath, and with the cooperation 
from all groups it should move for- 
ward to take its proper place in the 
livestock industry of this Nation. 


(Rndbisn 


MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Around The Range Country 


ARIZONA 


Ranges drying first of month. Livestock 
fair to good. Light showers. Sheep on way 
to summer ranges. Last of month, ranges 
and water deteriorating due to dry winds. 
Livestock remains fair to good condition. 


Glendale, Maricopa County 


We have had very good feed this 
spring, and it looks as if the whole 
State is in good condition (May 15). 
There were no serious spring losses in 
sheep. About the same number of 
lambs were saved. The weather was 
cold during lambing, but we had suf- 
ficient help. There was a loss of about 
20 percent on late lambing, which can 
be laid to the winter storms. Spring 
lambs sold at 26 cents. 

Asking price on fine-wool yearling 
ewes is $25. 

All of the Arizona wool has been sold, 
with prices ranging from 50 to 65 cents. 
The clip was heavy this year. 

Pete Espil 


CALIFORNIA 


Pastures and ranges drying earlier than 
usual; mountain ranges poor. Grazing con- 
ditions good nearer coast. Pastures needed 
rain mid-month. Dry, hot winds curtailed 
growth of range grass. Light to moderate 
showers last week improved upper Sacra- 
mento Valley pastures and ranges. 


Gorberville, Humboldt County 


Range feed in Northern California is 
shorter than usual due to lack of rain, 
(May 15), early spring and freezing 
winter. 

We note a decrease in the number 
of lambs saved this year. Cold weather 
with some storms prevailed during 
lambing, but the loss was not heavier 
than usual. Had plenty of help. 

Less than half of the 1949 wool has 
been consigned. Wool ranged from fine 
to three-eighths and quarter blood. I 
have heard of some wool being con- 
tracted about two months ago at around 
3) cents. General condition of the wool 
is better than usual. Shrink should be 
light. 

Harold Robertson 


June, 1949 


Loyalton, Sierra County 


I just cannot help but write you re- 
garding the most beautiful cover on 
the April issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

“The Making of the Columbia Sheep” 
by F. R. Marshall is very interesting 
reading. 


It makes me think of my little lay- 
out here. In 1947 I bought a Cheviot 





ram and placed him with my 12 Ram- 
bouillet ewes. Beautiful, well-shaped 
animals make up the 1948 crop and 
would indicate a lot of good wool. I 
have not sheared them yet (May 16) 
so do not know about the weight, but 
it looks heavy. 

I also enjoy reading Dr. McClure’s 
articles which bring back old times 
to me. 


The past winter has been the worst 


Sheep scene near Dresden, Germany. The herder evidently believes in keeping up with the news 
of the day, for he has rigged up a radio receiving set with detectors and wire antenna—or perhaps he’s 
listening to the equivalent of Sam Spaeth, Detective; Arthur Godfrey or Vaughn Monroe. 
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—e BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY oe — 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOOTEN, JOE, & DETHLOFF, JOHN 
Harvey, North Dakota 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


- MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 

PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 

WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 
Dayton, Montana 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBREDS 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 


CORRIEDALES 

MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 

CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


*wrwnknek ek ®t © *e eX Ee KK KKK 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem Oregon 

ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


MONTADALES 


MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PANAMAS 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
STARR, L. L. 
3968 N. Williams Ave., 
Portland 12, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 


WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO., 
Dayton, Montana 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
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winter this part of the country has ever 
experienced. It has been long and cold 
and yet very dry. The last few days we 
have had rain and it looks like there 
will be more. 

Wm. H. Guscetti 


COLORADO 


Precipitation normal in southwest and ex- 
treme northeast; above elsewhere. Livestock 
good with heavy movement to summer 
ranges fore part of month. Heavy precipita- 
tion second week very beneficial to ranges. 
Livestock improved but some feeding still 
necessary. Shearing and lambing completed. 
Livestock pastures and ranges improved 
last week. 


Denver, Denver County 


Our April was very mild and we are 
getting plenty of rain so far in May 
(May 16). We had good weather during 
lambing and sufficient labor. 

In our locality, flocks are comprised 
largely of purebred Hampshires and 
some Southdowns. The wool, which 
grades mostly three-eighths, is being 
either consigned or sold at around 45 
cents. 

All breeders report good lamb crops 
and plenty of early pasture in the low- 
er country. We believe the mountain 
pasture should be up to average as 
there was plenty of snow on the upper 
slopes. 

J. G. Heit 


Saguache, Saguache County 


The wool in this section is mostly 
shipped or consigned. Some was sold 
about two months ago at 58 cents and 
offers now are around 50 cents. Approx- 
imately 80 percent of the wool has been 
consigned, comprising fine and half 
blood. An advance of 40 cents was of- 
fered at 4 percent interest. 

Sixty thousand pounds of the 1949 
clip has been contracted for sale at 58 
cents, covering mixed half blood and 
fine, with a little three-eighths. 

The wool is of very good staple this 
year and cleaner than usual. I believe 
the wool is in better condition due to 
the extra feed sheep were given dur- 
ing the severe winter. 


Moisture has been plentiful (May 
18) but feed is late starting due to cold 
nights. The number of lambs saved was 
almost normal. Spring storms were 
prevalent during lambing but the help 
we needed was available. There were 
fewer twins, generally, on account of 
bad bucking weather. 

E. P. Hazard 


June, 1949 


Westcliffe, Custer County 


We have had more moisture than 
usual in this section (May 16), so the 
grass is coming on fine. The mild weath- 
er has been beneficial for lambing. The 
sheep of the Wet Mountain Valley came 
through the winter in good shape and 
the effect on lambing was also good. 
The number of lambs saved amounted 
to 10 percent more than last year. 

We usually sell our wool at shearing 
time (about the middle of June). All 
of the wool in this section has been con- 
signed. 

I think the Association is doing a 
good job. 

Leon A. Hemenway 


IDAHO 


Substantial rain in north beginning of 
month. Range fire hazard acute. Partly 
cloudy and warm mid-May. Livestock short 
of green feed, pending access to higher 
ranges. Showers and cooler end of month. 
Range prospects much improved. 


Idaho Falls, Bonneville County 


Weather here is good but dry (May 
16), About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year. Sufficient help 
and good weather aided lambing oper- 
ations. 

Walter Wright 


MONTANA 


Livestock in good condition first of May. 
Some feeding due to slow ranges. Lambing 
nearly finished; losses lighter than usual. 
Hot as month progressed. Ranges slow to 
very slow. Stock water supplies becoming 
short in northeast. Moderate rains improved 
conditions slightly. Range feed short last 
week. Heavy grasshopper infestation locally 
in southeast. 


Hammond, Carter County 


Weather and feed conditions are very 
good (May 23); better than in the two 
previous years. 

Approximately the same number of 
lambs were saved this year as last. 
Although we had good weather during 
lambing, we were unable to secure the 








long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas yf 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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Bennett's The Complete Rancher 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 


Flinn‘’s Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book 











Kammlade’s Sheep Science 


Klemme’s American Grazier Goes Abroa 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 


Kelley's Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Trainin 


Srwuw 2s 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire .... 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ............... 


Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


Sampson's Range and: Pasture Management .................. Rie Oe ; al 
Stoddart & Smith's Range Management ...............0-.cvcesesseseeeseceeseeeeseeve eesseensesnenensececeramensnee 






And For The Children 
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414 Pacific National Life Building 





For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














amount of help we needed. The winter 
storms, I believe, had very little effect 
on the lamb crop. 

Nearly all of the wool here has been 
consigned — three-eighths, half-blood 
and fine. Up to 65 cents was offered as 
an advance payment, no interest. The 
wool is clean and light. 

S. T. Woolston 


Stanford, Judith Basin County 


We have had the best lambing ever, 
and a good rain that was a life-saver 
(May 21). 

Gerald Hughes 


NEVADA 


Light frosts first of month. Ranges be- 
ginning to show lack of moisture. Moderate 
showers second week and warm day-time 
temperatures improved range conditions. 
Lamb crop below average. Generous showers 
later in month. Sheep shearing delayed by 
stormy weather. 


NEW MEXICO 


Good rains in east first week. Drying 
winds depleted soil moisture in southwest 
and south central. Ranges i improving in east 
and livestock gaining. Heavy rains second 
week exceeding 5 inches in east central. 
Livestock continue improvement with good 
prospect for lamb crop. Ranges good to ex- 
cellent by last of month. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


A few of the early clips were con- 
tracted at 60 and 64 cents, and one or 
two at 70 cents. About one-third of the 
wool has been consigned—mostly fine. 
The wool this year seems to be heavier 
and in better condition. We are told 
there is a shortage of wool, but why 
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then has contracting on wool stopped 
entirely (May 21)? 

There has been rain in the eastern 
part of the State, but the southwestern 
section is very dry. Feed is better than 
last year at this time. 

About the same number of lambs 
were saved this year. We had good 
lambing weather and sufficient labor. 
We find that a shortage of rain in the 
fall always reduces the lamb crop. 
Storms were mild in New Mexico the 
past winter. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 20 to 21 cents for fall delivery. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes have recently sold 
from $20 to $23. 

William Treat 


OREGON 


Western pastures and ranges very good; 
elsewhere fair. Temperatures about normal 
first of May. Rains second week; additional 
moisture essential in many areas. Ranges 
in east fair to poor. 


Silverton, Marion County 


The feed has been improving with a 
few warm days and with the showers 
we have had the last few days it should 
improve rapidly (May 22). 

Our ewes came through the winter 
in good shape, with a 140 percent lamb 
crop from the registered Cheviots. 
Most of the wool is consigned to the 
Pacific Wool Growers, but local mills 
are buying small lots of three-eighths 
and quarter blood at 47 cents in the 
grease. About 80 percent of the 1949 
clip has been consigned (three-eighths, 
quarter blood and some braid). An ad- 
vance of 40 cents was offered. 

The local spring lamb market is $28, 
Portland, with some local buyers pay- 
ing from $25 to $27 in the field. 

Shearing is underway but is going 
slowly as weather has been cold and 
there are lots of cotted fleeces. The 
price is 40 cents for shearing the farm 
flocks. 

Recently, one lot of Corriedales sold 
for $22, another group of whitefaced 
ewes sold at $30. 


Henry Davenport 
Richmond, Wheeler County 


At the present time I own but a small 
pasture flock of sheep and they have 
the run of several hundred acres. It has 
been dry here (May 28) and feed is 
drying fast..I have some high-timbered 
pasture that is very good. Local rains 
have been beneficial. 


The number of lambs raised, I think 
will compare with last year’s number 
although the bands I have seen are jy 
poor condition. There aren’t map 
sheep left in this part of the State 
just small ranch herds. We have ry 
sheep since 1882. 


George Donnelly 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rains considerably above normal first 


week. Ranges improving rapidly. 


Range 
feed fair to good. Cloudy last week. 


Lemmon, Perkins County 


Range feed and weather conditions 


are further advanced than for the pas § 


several years (May 20). The number 





MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 





SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 

McLeansboro, Illinois 
BENNETT, JAMES A. 

Box 181, Logan, Utah 
HACKING, RULON &., 

Vernal, Utah 
HANSEN, WYNN S., 

Collinston, Utah 

(Mr. Hansen has no dogs for sale at present) 

JONTZ, DEWEY M. 

Altoona, Iowa 
LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 

Cooksville, Maryland 
McCLAIN & SONS, HOWARD 

Lima, Ohio 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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of lambs saved has decreased this year 
about 10 percent to each 100 ewes. 
Lambing weather was good and there 
was plenty of help. 

The winter storms, I think, resulted 
in a smaller lamb crop. 

None of the wool has been consigned 
as yet. We don’t shear until June. Wool 
this year seems to be lighter shrinking 
than usual and the staple appears good. 

James H. Lemmon 


TEXAS 


Abundant range and pasture feed except 
in Transpecos. Livestock fat and growing 
rapidly. Marketing of yearling wethers in- 
creased. Marketing spring lambs increased 
but still below last year. Flooding rains end 
of month. 


UTAH 


A few scattered showers first week. 
Strong, drying winds latter part. General 
rains needed. Shearing range sheep near- 
ing completion. Lamb crop disappointing. 
Thunder showers’ locally mid-month 
brought favorable amounts of moisture. 
Lambing difficult account poor condition 
of ewes. Last week one of rainiest weeks 
ever recorded in northern Utah, relieved 
drought conditions. 


Fairview, Sanpete County 


Range conditions are not as good as 
they generally are this time of year 
(May 24). Spring losses were heavier 
than usual, due I think, in part, to the 
severe winter. 


Lambing is just commencing and we 
find that help is hard to get. Contracts 
on feeder and fat lambs for fall delivery 
have been made for 22 cents. 


Most of the wool has been shipped 
on consignment. Advances of 35 and 
40 cents were offered at 4 percent in- 
terest. A little wool has been sold. From 
50 to 60 cents has been offered for fine 
wool. The wool is clean and in good 
condition. 


James Anderson, Jr. 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 


Sheep wintered pretty well this 
winter, but the feed bill was high. We 
didn’t get as many twins as normally. 
Over in the Uintah Basin they are very 
limited. In Colorado, they are limited 
also. Many lambs are coming very 
weak—some are born dead. Some are 
born so weak and small they can’t 
stand up to nurse. Loss will run from 
5 to 10 percent, where it usually runs 


June, 1949 


only 1, 2 or 3 percent. Quite a short- 
age in ewes. 
M. A. Smith 


WASHINGTON 


Cool and moderately wet fore part of 
month. Livestock good; movement to sum- 
mer ranges slow. Second week, pastures de- 
teriorating in east, excellent in west. Range 
grass maturing. Flooded lowlands in lower 
Columbia; waters receding; damage slight. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


The weather has been hot and dry 
(May 21). There was no rain until the 
past week. Range feed got a poor start 
and dried early. This spring has been 
the driest in many years. Feed is not 
nearly as good as in the past two or 
three years. 


Losses have been greater than nor- 
mal, but supplemental feeding prevent- 
ed serious losses. Winter storms and 
prolonged cold weather reduced con- 
dition of the ewes and caused some 
losses in ewes and lambs. Lambs saved 
per hundred ewes number 10 to 15 per- 
cent less than last year. Although we 
had sufficient lambing help, the weath- 
er was cold and stormy. 


Contracted here for fall delivery re- 
cently were 3500 blackfaced lambs. 
Shorn fine-wool yearling ewes have 
been sold at $23 to $25. Crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes have been 
sold at $23 to $26. 


Most of the 1949 clip in this section 
has been consigned, including fine, half 
blood, three-eighths and quarter blood. 
An advance of $1 per fleece has been 
offered and in some cases, 65 per cent 
of the appraised value. Interest rate is 
5 percent. The ewes sheared generally 
2 to 3 pounds less than last year, but 
the shrink will be less. 


A. R. Bohoskey 


Yakima, Yakima County 


During the winter, three or four 
clips were contracted in this State be- 
tween 40 and 50 cents a pound. This 
contracting, however, was by a spec- 
ulator, who had to put the wool in 
storage, and not by a wool dealer. 
After shearing started, there was no 
activity whatsoever in wool and I know 
only of two clips, each at 50 cents per 
pound, that were sold to the legitim- 
ate trade. The rest of our wool has 
been consigned to dealers or ware- 
houses, the greater majority going to 


different wool handlers in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Several lamb contracts were made 
about sixty days ago at 22 and 23 cents 
per pound for fats and feeders for 
delivery from July to October. Since 
this contracting occurred, no business 
has been done (May 23). The growers 
do not appear to be in any hurry to 
sell and speculators are not active. 

We believe that both our wool and 
lambs will be lighter than last year. 
From reports on our wool, we know 
that it is weighing out some two 
pounds or better per fleece less than 
a year ago; in fact, I know of one 
clip that averaged five pounds less 
than a year ago. Also, due to a severe 
winter and unfavorable spring grass 
conditions, we all doubt that lambs 
will be as heavy as a year ago. 

A. E. Lawson 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City. Utah 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing 


Self 3 ncn 


Send For Fre 
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Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 
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WYOMING 


Livestock in good shape first of month. 
Lambing nearly finished. Ranges improved. 
Warm and dry middle of month. Beneficial 
rain in extreme south. Range grass good. 
Snow storm caused large loss of lambs in 
central. Unusually rainy toward May’s end. 
Livestock in very good condition. 


Smoot, Lincoln County 


Weather conditions and feed since 
May 1 have been good (May 16); bet- 
ter than the previous two or three 
years. 

The number of lambs saved is about 
the same as a year ago. Sufficient help 
and very good weather marked this 
year’s lambing. The winter storms had 
no effect on the lamb crop. 

Wool in the Star Valley wool pool has 
been consigned. We received $1.50 per 
fleece down, 40 cents when weighed up, 
and balance when wool is graded and 
sold. 

All of the wool in this section has 
been consigned—fine, three-eighths, 
half blood. An advance of $1.50 per 
fleece was offered. Wool seems to be 
in good condition. 

Reuben Johnson 


Thayne, Lincoln County 


Feed here has been slow in coming. 
Weather and feed conditions are about 
the same as last year except that they 
are slower than average. There were 
no serious spring losses. We are in a 
feeding area and the range men were 
prepared. 

About the average number of lambs 
were saved. We had very good lamb- 
ing weather and the help we needed. 

About 80 percent of the wool clip 
has been consigned, including three- 
eighths and half blood. Fleeces are 
heavy this year, with no dirt. We run 
only purebred sheep on the ranch. 

Wootton and Jasperson 








Around the Range Country gives 
our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to 
the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expres- 
sion of thought, the National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for 


any statement made. 
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FOREST SERVICE BULLETIN 


Stockmen who use national forest, 
will be interested in “‘Questions ang 
Answers About Grazing on Nationg| 
Forests.” Issued by the Forest Service 
in May of this year, as A.1.S. No. 80, 
it sets up Forest Service position op 
some of the controversial points of 
forest grazing. Copies may be secured 
by sending 10 cents to the Superin. 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


Montadale Sale 


Some 250 Montadale ewes and rams of 
various ages are being offered at the third 
National Montadale Show and Sale in Mex. 
ico, Missouri, July 14th. The sheep will be 
judged in the show, starting at 9:00 am, 
by Assistant Dean H. M. Briggs of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. college; Professor A. J. Dyer 
of the University of Missouri, and Mr. Jerry 
Sotola of Armour and Company. 


Adjudicator Named for 
Region I, B.L.M. 


James F. Doyle has been selected by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Krug as Regional 
Chief of Ajudication for Region I of the 
Bureau of Land Management, which in- 
cludes Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Mr. 
Doyle will handle all cases involving the 
use of public domain lands in those States, 
Before the decentralization of the B.L.M., 
work of this kind was done in Washington. 
Except for four years of service in the 
Army Air Corps in World War II, Mr. 
Doyle has been in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Interior since July, 1938. The past 
two years he has served as an attorney in 
Region I with headquarters at Portland, 
Oregon. 








THANK YOU! 


The National Wool Grower ap- 
preciates very much this note which 
James A. Neilson, Jr. of Knights Land- 
ing, California, sent to Secretary Wing 
of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation: “I wish to acknowledge that 
I have been receiving The National 
Wool Grower magazine and have been 
enjoying it immensely. 1! would like 
to commend its editors for its cover- 
age of subjects dealing with all phases 
of sheep production from inheritance 
taxes on ranches to the finer points in 
wool trading. | wish to thank our As- 
sociation for bringing the magazine to 
my attention.” 
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| Thousands now control stomach worm infestation — supply 
complete range minerals. for sheep and goats—reduce range 
infestation —with amazing, easy-to-feed — 


TRIPLE-DUTY MIN-O- PHENE 


~ 
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New waste-reducing, labor-saving method banishes 
worms—supplies all minerals needed for less 
than '/3 cent per ewe per day. 


By the thousands, sheep men are turning to this modern, scientific method of controlling 
stomach and nodular worms, and at the same time, are supplying their sheep and goats 
with all the minerals they are known to need. 

It is triple-duty Min-O-Phene. It contains: (1) Phenothiazine for the expulsion and 
control of stomach and nodular worms, and (2) MoorMan’s famous Range Minerals for 
Sheep, containing al] the 13 mineral ingredients sheep are known to need. 

All you do is keep Min-O-Phene before your sheep during certain recommended months. 
Infestation of both animals and range is controlled by breaking the life-cycle of stomach 


and nodular worms. The 13 mineral ingredients are scientifically balanced to fit the special 
needs of sheep. 
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No other method so effectively controls infestation by blood-sucking stomach and nodular 
worms while supplying blood-building minerals to repair worm damage. If you are not now 
one of the thousands of satisfied Min-O-Phene customers, see your MoorMan Man, or write 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. K-6, Quincy, IIl. 
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MIN-O-PHENE is available in the famous economical, waste- 
reducing, easy-to-feed Granular form which “stays put.” 
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(SINCE 1885) 
HIGH QUALITY MINERAL AND PROTEIN FEEDS 
CUSTOM-MADE FOR SPECIFIC NEEDS 
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SHIP to CHICAGO 


Gor Higher Prices 
Gor Better 


Serzsice 


These 6 new revolution- 
ary type loaders will 
keep pens clean at all 
times throughout the 
mile square area of the 
Chicago U nion Stock 
Yards. 


This equipment is only a 
part of a ~rast program 
for impre ~~ *he services and facilities of the country’s largest livestock mar- 





For the high dollar—assured by the largest number 


of competing buyers at any market point in America— 


—— 


Consign Your Next Shipment to Chicago 





